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More than thirty years separate these 

pages, during which much has 
appened to the world—and to 

THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Year by year, important revisions in text and format have kept 

THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in step with the changing times. 

Now, in 1958, there are more new articles, more new pictures, and a brand- 
new binding! In elementary science, the 1958 BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
is the unchallenged leader among children’s reference works, with 
stimulating articles on rockets and earth satellites, on atoms, motion, 

the electron microscope and other recent scientific developments. 

More than ever, THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is a unique teaching tool, 
Explanatory maps graphically outline subjects ranging from the Federal 
Reserve System to geography in the Air Age. The easy-to-use table of 
contents and the cheat. 7 thorough cross-index help the child develop 
reference skills—help you instill research habits. 


And, finally, the 1958 BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE comes in a 


brand-new binding—beautiful, modern, durable 

—a delight to handle, an irresistible invitation | H E BOOK OF 
to open and read, 

THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in 1958: KN ()W | # E DG | 
20 volumes, 7,884 pages, 12,200 illustrations, 


170 maps, fully indexed. The Children’s Encyclopedia 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


aan is in great vogue among those 
gentle souls who wish to add to the confusion 
of knowledge; and documentalists have endeavored, 
with indifferent success, to change their vocation 
into a profession by iAventing a jargon replete with 
such absurd phrases as retrieval of information, 
trope indexing, uniterm, correlative indexing, non- 
manipulative index, atid coordinate indexing, Docu- 
mentation is primarily a method of identification 
that must be prescribed whenever letters and other 
records are stored, If a business manager has two 
or three papers on his desk, he need not mark them 
for future reference. It is only when he surrenders 
them to a caretaker, that they must be marked for 
identification, Papers and books with authors and 
titles are self-identifying and require marking only 
when filed according to some extraneous classifica- 
tion system. If they are filed by author or title, 
they usually can be located without much bother. 


Pause a moment, however, to consider the mail 
received each day by the managing director of any 
establishment. He receives letters, handouts, circu- 
lars, documents, and reports. As they accumulate, 
he reads and disposes aan many of them as he can, 
but eventually his desk becomes loaded and he 
orders his executive assistant to put the papers 
away in a safe place where they may be found if 
needed. Before storing the records, the assistant 
judiciously decides to mark them systematically. 
The easiest way of handling them is to number each 
serially just as they come off the boss's desk. When 
this procedure is followed, the assistant must also 
prepare an index so that each record can be located 
or identified through its subject matter, title, and 
author, if any. Lo and behold, by this simple 
process the executive assistant becomes a documen- 
talist, but not for long. As more records pour in, 
he discovers that the marking and storing of papers 
are time-consuming operations and not nearly so 
exciting as his other duties. He therefore delegates 
the responsibilities of documentation to a subordi- 
nate who may lack vision and skill. In a very short 
while, nobody in the office can find a specific record 
when it is needed, Having placed themselves at 
the tender mercies of a carefree ‘“documeddling” 
file clerk, the executives finally learn that records 
can be entrusted to an incompetent intermediary 
only after a foolproof system of documentation has 
been devised. This is easier said than done, 


Documentation, at bes’ is an uncertain and un- 
reliable science, Like radar, indexing and classifi- 
cation systems are based on “echo.” Suppose that 
records are filed according to subject matter. Who- 
ever consults the file must look under the correct 
subject heading or do without the records, If a 
paper is filed under “Suitcases,” it will not be 
enough for the searcher to look under (ie. 
“echo”), “Traveling bags.” The searcher's prob- 
lems are similar when records are filed numerically. 
In this case, an index provides the file number but 
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the magic “echo” is once more, “Suitcases” and not 
“Traveling bags.” In short, every user of a filing 
of indexing system must “echo” with high fidelity 
or “echo” in vain, 

The classified section of any large telephone book 
contains examples of synonymous substitutes that 
lead to “echo” frustration. Witness, ‘Funeral Di 
rectors” rather than ‘“Undertakers” and ‘Physicians 
instead of “Doctors.” Indexes can be improved to 
a certain extent by the insertion of See references 
but with hardly any diminution of exasperation for 
a person who first looks in the wrong plac 


Documented files are, of course, far more com 
plex than telephone directories. One of the amusing 
paradoxes of record files is that, even when well 
organized, they are the finest places on earth in 
which to lose papers. To illustrate, an executive 
may receive a report entitled “Considerations on 
the Policy of Removing the Duty on Beeswax.” In 
due course, this report finds its way to the files 
Six months later, it can readily be located, if it has 
been filed properly and is called for properly. A 
documentalist is expected to be systematic but not 

sychic, If the person who asks for the report 

nows enough to refer to “Beeswax” or “Duties, 
well and good. How many executives, however, 
remember a report after it has gone to the files 

a cliché or an interpolated anecdote that amused 
him, and that is all. No documentalist should 
be expected to locate a buried report on such 
slim evidence, yet that is precisely what he is 
expected to do. To complicate matters further, 
once a documents system is installed, it may be 
necessary to maintain it by unqualified personnel 
In this event, a foolproof routine for handling 
records is called for and “Concordance indexing 
is the answer. Any nincompoop can be taught to 
number documents as they are received and to 
tabulate every word, other than articles, conjunc- 
tions, and prepositions, appearing in them. After 
the documents are filed, they can be readily re- 
deemed, if the redeemer is able to any of 
the words contained in them. The making of con- 
cordances is an ancient art, but “concordance in 
dexing’’ never appeared to be feasible until about 
fifty years ago when Joris Karl Huysmans boldly 
asserted, “Ideas are well enough until you are 
twenty, afterwards only words are bearable.’ Often 
referred to as “radar repository’’ because every word 
of a document is scanned and “echoed,” “concord 
ance indexing” has never been wholly accepted 
among the documentation fraternity, the ostensible 
reason being that the method is costly and time 
consuming. Perhaps it is just as well since anyone 
desirous of withdrawing a paper from a “radar 
repository” is more likely than not to ask for it by 
some slang expression or intramural nickname, not 
included in the filing system. “Concordance index 
ing’ would probably not be of any assistance to a 
person requesting “Teapot Dome and 
neither would a “thinking machin As for a 
“uniterm” specialist, he would lead one to believe 
that the primrose path is both prim and rosy 


echo 


records 
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4A Magie World in Books 


PETS FROM THE POND 
Written and Mus. by Margaret Waring Buck 
How to keep fresh water creatures 
in an aquarium. Ages 8 up; Grades 
I1l-iX. Cloth, $3; Paper, $1.75 


HOW BASEBALL BEGAN 
IN BROOKLYN 


Written and illustrated by LeGrand 

The inside story of how baseball 
was invented, Ages 7-11; Grades 
II-VI, Cloth, $2 


MAKE IT AND USE IT 
by Bernice Wells Carlson 
Illustrated by Aline Hansen. 
Handicraft for boys and girls. Ages 
8-12; Grades IV-VII. 
Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.60 





BIBLE STORIES FOR 
YOUNG READERS 


by Edith Patterson Meyer 

Illustrated by Howard Simon. 
The complete Bible story beauti- 
fully retold. Ages 8 up; Grades IV- 


VIL Cloth, $3.50 


ANDREW JACKSON, 
FIGHTING 


FRONTIERSMAN 
by Frances Fitzpatrick Wright 
Illustrated by Ray Abel. A 
“Makers of America” biography. 
Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. 
Cloth, $1.75 


GOD GAVE US SEASONS 
by Carolyn Muller Wolcott 
Illustrated by Meg Wohlberg. x 


Bobby learns about God's plan for 


‘ 
seasons. Ages 4-7; Grades N-IL, $1.25 ' / 
NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE ( ¥ we At 

ABINGDON PRESS 
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Library Awards 


RANTS TO STRENGTHEN THE LipRAnies of 87 

colleges have been awarded by the Association 
of College and Research Libraries from funds pro- 
vided by grants to the American Library Associa- 
tion by the United States Steel Foundation, the New 
York Times, and the Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry-Rand. Sixty-four grants, ranging from $200 
to $600, were awarded from the gift of the U. S. 
Steel Foundation, Ten grants of from $250 to $800 
were made from New York Times funds. The 
thirteen Remington Rand grants range from $200 to 
$500. 

This is the third year of the grants program 
conducted by ACRL, a division of ALA, for college 
and university libraries. Grants to the association 
totaling more than $125,000 have been distributed 
in subgrants to approximately 300 libraries. 

For the 1957-1958 grants there were more than 
600 applications, a large proportion requesting help 
in strengthening science collections. A comparable 
proportion of the U. S. Steel fund was allotted in 
grants for that purpose. Other U. S. Steel grants 
touch on a wide variety of college library needs. 
The New York Times grants will be used in the 
purchase of microfilm files of the Times, the Rem- 
ington Rand grants in the purchase of library 
equipment. Promises to match a number of the 
grants have already been received by the ACRL 
committee. 

Alma Jacobs, librarian of the Great Falls, Mont., 
Public Library, has been named “Woman of the 
Year” by the GREAT FALLS BUSINESS AND PROFES- 
SIONAL WOMEN’S CLUB 


Literary Awards 


Winner of the 1957 fellowship of the ACADEMY 
OF AMERICAN PporRTS is Conrad Aiken. The fellow- 
ship, carrying a prize of $5,000, is the largest 
award made to poets in this country. 

Recipient of the $1,000 1957 BOLLINGEN PRIZE 
in poetry, named by Yale University Library “for 
the gifts of natural wit and lyric imagination with 
which he has delighted so many so long” is e. e. 
cummings, who was awarded the 1957 BOSTON ARTS 
PESTIVAL PORTRY AWARD earlier. 


Poet Kenneth Rexroth has been named winner of 
the $1,000 1957 SHELLEY MEMORIAL AWARD of 
the Poetry Society of America. 

The 1957 KALINGA PRIZE of £1,000 for outstand 
ing work in popularizing science has been presented 
to Bertrand Russell. 

The Dutch Society for Creative Literature has 
awarded the VAN DER HOOGT PRIZE 1957 to Jacob 
Presser for his novel, The Breaking Point. Earlier, 
the book was selected as the “Book Week Gift’ in 
Holland by the Association for the Promotion of 
the Interests of the Book Trade 

The first award in PUTNAM’S TALENT SEARCH, 
which offers scouting rewards to booksellers, li 
brarians, reviewers, journalists, and teachers, was 
presented to John M. Fuhrmann for introducing 
Robert Portune’s novel, The Old Man and the Sky, 
which Putnam published last month 

Laurels in the DENVER POST’s $10,000 contest 
for “the best original romantic play based on the 
discovery of gold in Colorado in 1858" have gone 
to poet Thomas Hornsby Ferril. Title of the prize 
winning play is “. . . And Perhaps Happiness.” 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


As a positive action to encourage development 
of intellectual freedom and to show approval of it 
in a tangible fashion, the Illinois Library Associa 
tion enlists the aid of all librarians in the state in a 
search for the outstanding contribution to the cause 
of intellectual freedom in the state of Illinois each 
year. Award of a citation to the person, group, or 
organization selected will be at the ILA annual 
conference. Qualifications for the award are inten 
tionally broad: it might go, for example, to a news- 
paper editor, columnist, or reporter; to a lawyer, 
clergyman, college president, teacher, writer, or 
parent, or to a group or organization 

Nominations, in the form of letters about desir- 
able candidates, are invited, All will be carefully 
considered, and the most promising turned over to 
the association's executive board for a final sele 
tion. In order to give ample time for the committee 
and the board to consider candidates, consideration 
will be confined to actions taking place between 
July 1 and June 30 

The first award will be made at the 1958 ILA 
conference. Address nominations to: Robert M 
Lightfoot, Jr., Director of the Library, Bradley 
University, Peoria, Iil., chairman of the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee of ILA 


The New Jersey Library Association is offering 
three scholarships for 1958 for study leading to pro 
fessional advancement in librarianship as a career 
The Sarah B, Askew Scholarship for $300 and a 
special 1958 NJLA Scholarship for $400 are of 

(Continued on page 455) 








Books not obtainable from 

ishers may be avaliabie 
mmediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


& NOBLE, Inc. 


106 Fifth Ave, New York 3, WN. Y. 











SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


1S OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive our continued 
attention and dependable search service, quaranteed by 25 
years of Experience. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York t!, WY 
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Albert Einstein 
Scsentist 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Britannica 


Rear Admiral RB. EB. Byrd 


haplorer 


Sir Alexander Fleming 
Bactervologist 


Arnold Toynbee 
Historian 
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Behind the words of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


the priceless authority of the world’s greatest minds! 


Yet the cost per word is far less than 
you pay for any other encyclopaedia 
Would you pay Britannica's 41 Nobel 
winning contributors more than you'd pay the 
other 5,632 authorities? 


Prize 


As an educator you would not attempt to put 
a price tag on knowledge. Yet, because of the 
school budget, you do find yourself weighing 
costs—even for an educational tool as IM por 
tant as an encyclopaedia. 


So we thought you'd like to know that your 
recommendation of “The Reference Standard 
of the World” is justified on the basis of dol 
lars as well as sense. To achieve its complete 
coverage, Encyclopaedia Britannica uses 38 
million words—more than any other encyclo 
paedia published in this country. 


One of our researchers computed that Britan- 
nica costs $5.26 per million words while the 
other recognized sets range from $7.43 to $17.50 
per million 


But we know you'll be more interested in the 
authority of men like those above, and in 
Britannica's value to you as a teacher. Send 
for free information prepared especially for 
educators. Write to the address below, Room 
95-MC, Educational Department. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
125 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Mlinois 





THIS SPRING 


they ll be asking for... 


THE CHAINS OF FEAR—w. Narokov 


A tens 
Saturday Evening Post, 


You'll find it your best seller. 


ompelling novel about modern Russia 
They'll say it’s the most exciting book of the season 


It will be serialized in the 


Watch for details May 20. $4.75 


YOUR CHILD IS WHAT HE EATS: A Common Sense Guide to 


Child Feeding from Birth to Adolescence—Herold D. Lynch, M.D. 


Recognizing this as the first really new book on child feeding in years 
Parents Magazine and Woman's Day are printing excerpts 
Washable three-color cover 


Graphs and charts. 


in Parents Magazine, 


newspapers throughout the country 


Woman's 


both 
Profusely illustrated 
initial 
York 

April 7 


$10,000 advertising 


Day, Family Circle, Neu and 


$3.75 


Times, 


ESCAPE FROM CORREGIDOR—tsgor 0. whitcoms 


A book 


resist 


times when they invaded the Philippines, and who returned eventually to 
drive them back to their homeland 


Virginia Kirkus 


that every guy who served in the Pacific 
Told by an Air Corps navigator who escaped from the 


theater won't be able to 


Japanese three 
help 


ount 
$4.50 


fascinating a 


March 


an incredible 


CHILD OF THE REVOLUTION—woitgong Leonbord 


The 


disillusionment 


story of one 


THE NUN'S ANSWER— 
By A Carmelite Nun 


A gay and thoughtful a girl who 
went in the convent, stayed, and found what 
she came for February 3. $3.50 


ART IN CRISIS: The Lost Center— 
Hans Sedimayr 


“The most significant study of Western 
civilization since Spengler.” April 14. $6.50 


A. £. HOUSMAN: Man Behind A 


Mask—Maude M. Hawkins 


Definitive biography of the Shropshire Lad 
April 28. $6.00 


story of 


poet 


THE WOMAN FROM THE ISLAND— 


Jeremy Ingalls 
All of Miss Ingalls’ poetry since The Meta 
physical Sword April 28. $4.50 


man's education for 


from childhood to 


March 3. $6.50 


Soviet leadership 


THE THOUGHT AND ART OF ALBERT 
CAMUS—Thomes Henna 


The best introduction to the 195 
Prize winner April 


Nobel 
$4.50 


RADICALS 
AND CONSERVATIVES— 
William M. McGovern and David S$. Collier 


A credo for political moderates 


March 24 $4.00 


THE TRUE 
STORY OF ALUMINUM— Alfred Cowles 
The 


most 


development of one of our 
industries 


February 10 


historical 
important 
5 5.00 
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(Continued from page 452) 

fered to college graduates for graduate library study 
in an accredited or state approved institution. The 
Jack Emdin Scholarship for $200 is offered for |i 
rary study for persons presently employed in a 
New Jersey library 

Applicants must be residents of New Jersey 
Applications must be postmarked-no later than 
Mar. 10, 1958. Award of the scholarships is mad 
on the basis of a competitive examination—to be 
held on Mar. 20, 1958 at a time and place conven 
ient to the applicant—and an evaluation of creden- 
tials. Announcement of winners will be made at the 
spring conference of the New Jersey Library Asso 
ciation, May 1-3, at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel 
Asbury Park. 

For applications or further information write to 
Mary H. Duffy, Chairman, NJLA Scholarship Com 
mittee, Free Public Library, 472 Jersey Ave., Jersey 


City 2, N.J 
s 8 


Three University of Florida Libraries graduate 
assistantships for 1958-1959 are offered to students 
interested in a program of study leading to a mas 
ter’s or doctoral degree in a subject field, Graduate 
assistants work in the university libraries approxi 
mately 15 hours per week assisting in bibliographi 
cal research and library administration. Stipend is 
$1,400 for 9 months’ service. Total registration fee 
for assistants is $75 per semester. Applications 
must be filed not later than March 31, 1958. For 
further information, write to: Director of Libraries 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


In 1958 
The Number 1 Book for School Libraries 


Elsa Berner’s 


Just published and every teacher, 
school librarian and library student will 
share the advance enthusiasm: for the first 
book on library instruction that takes full 
account of modern teaching methods, cur 
rent developments in school curriculum 
showing teachers and librarians how 
they can work together to make the school 
library a fully effective tool in the school's 
educational program as a whole. 


IN THREE sections, Miss Berner—editor of 
both editions of A Basic Book Collection 
for Junior High Schools—describes the 
library instruction program of a hypo- 


The Library Binding Institute has announced a 
$1,000 scholarship to be awarded each year to a 
student in a school of library science, to encourage 
the training of future librarians and to encourage 
resesrch. Applications and further information may 
be obtained from: Library Binding Institute, 10 
State St., Boston 9, Massachusetts. To be eligible, 
a student must be registered in a library school 
must be recommended by the dean, and must show 
a financial need, Both graduate and undergraduate 
students are eligible, as well as librarians doing 
work in a special area of research through a library 
Applications must be received by April | 
and awards will be announced on June | 


NC he ol 


OBITUARIES 


Dec, 12, Emmett J. Scort, college administrator 
and government consultant; author or coauthor of 
The American Negro in the World War, Tuskegee 
and Its People, others; in Washington, D.C.; 84 


Dec. 13. Micwaet Sapiem, British author and 
bibliophile, authority on Sheridan and Trollope; in 
London; 68. Mr. Sadleir's numerous works include 
Fanny By Gaslight, Excursions in Victorian Bibli 
Authors and Publishers; A Study in 


ography, and 


Matual Esteem 


Jan. 1, Epwarp Weston, photographer (The Art 

of Edward Weston, The Cats of Wildcat Hill 

others); after a long illness; in Carmel, Cal.; 71 
(Continued on page 456) 


Lwrecratine Lisrary Instruction 
WITH CLASSROOM TEACHING AT PLAINVIEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


thetical junior high school . 
program that embodies the 
many, leaves room for adaptation to spe 


a practical 
virtues of 
cific school needs. The first part outlines 
a three-year course of instruction carried 
on by the five departments that have a 
interest in their students’ 


natural Success 


in the library. The main sections of the 
book are the actual detailed lesson plans 
that make up this program . lessons on 
general library techniques, and on the 
materials and methods that affect the vari- 
ous departments—English, social studies, 


science, music, home economics 


176 pages : paper : $2.75 


From your usual dealer or 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION : CHICAGO 11 
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The H. R. Huntting Company Inc. 
offers 


a 
| 8 
| 
| 
| 


Prompt and Efficient Service 
and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


Books of All Publishers 
In All Bindings 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST 


29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 











VUVYUYUYY UYU 


LOVE IS THE FULFILLING 


by Drusilla Wildschut 


An exciting and deeply moving love 
story with a spiritual background. 
Cloth, Price 


OUT OF THE DEEP 


By Jack Calvert Wells 


An extraordinary novel written by a 
veteran newspaper man. A book filled 
with exciting action as the author tells 
the story of a great love between a 
young Negro doctor and a beautiful 
white girl in a state that forbids inter- 
racial relations. Cloth, Price $5.00 


$3.00 


From Your Bookstore 


The Christopher Publishing House 
Boston 20. 


MY TP 
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Jan. 2. Louise Ropes Loomis, educator, historian, 
editor; translator of Liber Pontificalis, the Iliad, the 
Odyssey, others; after a long illness; in Abington, 
Conn.; 83. 


Jan. 2. Davw Moore Rosinson, archacologist, 
educator; author of more than 30 books, including 
America in Greece, others; translator of Sappho and 
Horace; in Oxford, Miss.; 77. 


Jan. 3. Genatp Buietr, British author (The 
Elderbrook Brothers, The Jury, Snare of the Pow- 
ler), poet, critic; in Chichester, England; 64. Mr. 
Bullett’s latest book, The Daughters of Mrs, Pea- 
cock, was published in 1957. 


Jan. 4. Rev. Kenan Carey, author (The Cinder- 
ella Saint, The Apostie of the Second Spring), play- 
wright; after a long illness; in Brooklyn, N.Y.; 61. 


Jan. 4. Puiuip Linpsay, historical novelist (The 
Queen Maker, The Secret of Henry the Eighth, 
Kings of Merry England) and film-story writer; in 
Rye, England; 52. 


Jan. 5. Lev SycHrAva, Czech journalist; former 
vice-chairman of the UN subcommission on free 
dom of information and of the press; author of 
numerous historical works; in Prague; 70 


Jan. 7. FRANKLIN Haines Price, for 18 years 
librarian of the Free Library of Philadelphia, with 
which he was associated 52 years before his retire 
ment in 1952; in Philadelphia; 75. Active in estab- 
lishing library help for the blind, Mr. Price was a 
past president of the Pennsylvania Library Associ 
ation 


Jan. 8. CHARLES F. Brooks, professor emeritus of 
meteorology at Harvard University; author of Why 
the Weather? and other books; of a heart attack; 
in Milton, Mass.; 66 


Jan. 11, CLARA W(mrrenitt) Hunt, for 37 
years superintendent of work with children at the 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Public Library; 87. Miss Hunt, 
who was among the early professionally trained 
librarians, began her library career by organizing 
work with children in the Apprentices’ Library in 
Philadelphia, then served at the Newark, N.J., 
Public Library before joining the Brooklyn staff in 
1903. She was the author of What Shall We Read 
to the Childven?; About Harriet; The Little House 
in the Woods; Peggy's Playhouses; Library Work 
with Children; International Friendship Through 
Children’s Books. 


Jan. 12. Pau. IttoN, Biblical student, lecturer; 
author of The Secret of Mary Magdalene, Moses 
and the Ten Commandments, and a forthcoming 
autobiography; after a brief illness; in Forest Hills, 
N.Y.; 56 


Jan. 13, Canrott Joun Daty, author of such 
mystery novels as Race Williams Cuts In, Dead 
Men Do Tell, The Importance of Being Ernie, after 
a long illness; in Los Angeles; 68 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in cuppiying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, » Oe. . . ). Want lists invited, 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 


23 Hest 4th St.. New York 3, N.Y, 
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Jan. 13. James Haro_p Wa twits 
volumes of verse, eight mysteries (including Once 
Of Guard) other works; in Scarsdale, N.Y.; 72 
Jan. 18 (7?) Jutta Norr WauGu of San Antonio, 
Tex., author (The Silver Cradle, others); appar 
ently of natural causes; in NYC; 65 

Jan. 20 (7) Ropert Gissines 
artist whose books about 
Sweet Thames Run Softly, L 
near Abingdon, England; 68 
Jan, 21, CLAupE G(ERNANDE) Bowers, diplomat 
author of Jefferson and Hamilton, My Mission t 
Spain, Chile Through Embassy Windows, others; 
in NYC; 79 

Jan, 21. MAX J. HERZBERG, literary editor; retired 
high school principal; author or editor of a text 
book on Julin Caesar, Off to Arcady, This ls Amer 
ica; after a long illness; in South Orange, N.J.; 71 
Jan, 21, Homer E. Woopsringe, educator; author 
of Essentials of English Composition and Sir Wil 
liam Temple, the Man and His Work; editor of 
Lamb's Essays of Elia; in Middletown, Conn.: 


Jan, 27. E.ma Enriicn (Mrs. Ler 
of Los Altos, Cal., author of more 
for children; in Kailua, Hawaii; 70 


Jan ANTOINETTE QUINBY SCUDDER 
wright, painter, poet (Italics for Life, The World 
in 4 Matchbox, Provincetown Sonnets); founder 
of the Paper Mill Playhouse in Millburn, N.J 
apparently of a heart attack; in Newark; 72 


Jan. 28. Mrs. Blaine Beate, author of 
from the Old Testament for Children 
a long illness; in NYC; 86 


Jan, 30. Lucy Poare STepsins 
novelist best known for her study 
after a long illness; in Boston, Mass.; 71. Mrs 
Stebbins’ other works include cight novels and 
biographical studies of many figures, most recently 
William Dean Howells 


Jan 
University of 
1954; formerly 


Irish author and 
include 
the Lee, others; 


travel 


velyl 


J.) Levincer 
than 30 books 


7 


play 


Storte 


others; after 


biographer and 
T he Troll pe 


31, CHARLES E(veretrT) Rusu, director of the 
North Carolina Library from 1941 
librarian of the Cleveland Publix 
Library, associate librarian at Yale, librarian at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and at the 
Indianapolis, Des Moines, and St Joseph public li 
braries; of a cerebral hemorrhage; in Chapel Hill 
N.C,; A former vice-president of the American 
Library Association, Mr. Rush was author of Mod 
Aladdins and Their Magic and 
Librarian of the Future” in Library of Tomorrou 
At various times, he served as editor of Library R 
ources of the University of North Carolina, Book 
mark, and Readers’ Ink, Indianapolis Library Seri 

An informal advisor on library service to the 
Carnegie Corporation from 1934-1936, he also 
served as national adviser on reading for the Boy 
Scouts, was a camp library organizer in the ALA 
war service (1917), and undertook surveys of li 
brary construction and in several public 
college, and university libraries 


77 


ern coauthor of 


é 


service 


FOREIGN Books and Periodicals 
current or out-of-print 
Among Phiebig Specialties: 
International Congresses 
ALBERT J. PHIEBIG, Box 352 White Plains, N.Y. 
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These book supports are sturdily 
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Available with Plain, Felt Padded , 
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90 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
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John W. 


YOUNG AMERICAN CRITIC who has dedicated 
himself to what he calls ‘the ideal of creative 
independence and free critical dissent which has 
come down to us in the central tradition of Ameri- 
can thought and letters,” John W. Aldridge is a 
controversial and stimulating personality. In his 
own quest for intellectual independence he has 
already challenged many of the stereotypes of lit- 
erary and social thought. He is a critic of the 
academic critics and the influential literary quarter- 
lies. He views with alarm the increasing domina- 
tion by the universities over the younger creative 
writers. Most especially he deplores the smother- 
ing pressures of this age of conformity. “It is the 
risk we are forever running as mass men in a mass 
culture; it is the risk we can least afford to run as 
human beings,” he writes in In Search of Heresy 
John Watson Aldridge was born in Sioux City, 
lowa, September 26, 1922, son of Walter C. and 
Nell Madge (Watson) Aldridge, both descendants 
of early American settlers of English and Scottish 
origin. The Aldridge family moved from Iowa to 
a small farm outside Chattanooga, Tennessee, when 
John was twelve. Here he attended school and 
helped with the farm work. But, in his words, as 
“a Yankee and city foreigner,” he felt isolated in 
the farm community, and he was drawn toward 
literature early. He read ambitiously, wrote poetry, 
and with typical adolescent sensibilities tried “to 
discover who I was besides Eugene Gant.” In 1940 
Aldridge won a scholarship to the University of 
Chattanooga. In 1942 he had a summer scholarship 
at the Breadloaf School of English in Vermont. 
After Breadloaf, his studies were interrupted by 
war. He spent thirteen months overseas in the 
Army. After his discharge he entered the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley to major in English 
and American literature. Here in 1946 he became 
editor of the magazine Occident and found himself 
promptly in the middle of the seething activity and 
controversy of the San Francisco “literary crowd.” 
He made as many enemies as friends with his 
sharply astringent comments and his editorial at- 
tacks on the group, However, his outspokenness 
brought him to the attention of influential literary 
people. The editor of Harper's asked to see more of 
his work, His essay, “The New Generation of 
Writers,” published in Harper's in November 1947, 
came to the attention of McGraw-Hill, who offered 
him a contract for a book on the subject. Mean- 
while, having received his B.A., he accepted a 
teaching position at the University of Vermont. 
From 1948 to 1955 Aldridge taught at Vermont. 
After the Lost Generation, the book for which Mc- 
Graw-Hill had contracted, appeared in 1951, This 
study of “the writers of two wars” won immediate 
attention because it was the first serious critical 
treatment to appear of a number of new writers 
who emerged in the late 1940's—Mailer, John 
Horne Burns, Capote, Vidal, and others. These 
writers were chosen, he explains in his preface, 
“because they all grew up and began to write in 
the atmosphere of war, because they form... a 
distinct ‘war’ generation, and because the marks of 
the war and of the tensions of its aftermath are 
clear in their work.” Although he found much to 
praise in their work, Aldridge considered that their 
over-all achievement fell short of what might be 
desired, and he suggested that the reason for their 
failure might be “that the artist today has no dis 
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Aldridge 





tinct attitude either toward his experience or toward 
the medium in which he works.” (It is significant 
that in a later talk Aldridge observed that 
he had treated in that book are now relatively un 
productive and that “fresh orderings of experienc: 
are coming instead from such writers as William 
Styron, Saul Bellow, and Wright Morris.) 

In 1952 Aldridge compiled an anthology, Cri 
tiques and Essays on Modern Fiction for McGraw 
Hill and established with the novelist Vance Bour 
jaily the literary magazine Discovery, published by 
Pocket Books, In the following year he was invited 
to deliver a series of lectures at Princeton in the 
Christian Gauss seminars in criticisn A major 
portion of these lectures plus some other critical 
essays appear in In Search of Heresy: American 
Literature in an Age of Conformity (McGraw-Hill 
1956). This book proved provocative 
found it overly polemical and too extreme in it 
condemnation of academic writers and criti 
Nevertheless they felt that it served a useful purpos¢ 
in bringing normally insulated literary controversies 
to the attention of the general publi: 

During 1956 Aldridge lived in Europe working 
on a novel, Since his return to the United States 
he has taught at Sarah Lawrence College, the New 
School for Social Research, and Queens College 
In the spring semester of 1958 he is Berg professor 
of literature at New York University. In addition 
to the novel, under contract to Random House, he 
is currently working on a Modern Library edition 
of the Jeeves stories of P. G. Wodehouse 
on Charlotte Bronté, a book on American fiction 

His reading interests are of course wide, but he 
can narrow his selection of favorites to The Amba 
tadors of Henry James and Ford Madox Ford's The 
Good Soldier (‘almost a perfect book”). Aldridge 
married Leslie Felker, a magazine writer and pho 


writers 


Some critics 


an essay 


tographer, in 1954. An earlier marriage to Lanice 
Dana in 1945 ended in divorce in 1954. They had 
three sons. He is tall (6' 4”), blond, with blue 
eyes, musical, and an excellent speaker. His home 
is in Princeton, New Jersey VINETA COLBY 
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Peggy Simson Curry 


_ wrest that Peggy Simson Curry writes about 
is not the West of pulp hction Hollywood 
horse operas, or television serials. Her cattle coun- 
try has great and even lyric beauty, but its chal 
lenges are stern. Her characters react with human 
emotions to the harsh realities of a grim frontier 
existence, She writes not of mythical fast-men-on 
the-draw shooting it out in barrooms or heading the 
rustlers off at the pass, but of hard-working ranch 


ers beset by blizzards and cattle diseases. Her 
heroines are not gaudy saloon girls with noble 
hearts but women faced with the endless toil of 


making a home and rearing a family in primitive, 
isolated surroundings. Her stories are not patterned 
after the already stereotyped “adult western with 
a neurotic cowboy who seems to have risen from 
an analyst's couch rather than from a saddle. Her 
westerns are truly adult. As Orville Prescott of the 
New York Times has commented: ‘Mrs, Curry 
is a literary pioneer of some historical importance 
the first able novelist to write seriously and well 
about a subject that has been nearly ruined by in 
ferior writers 

Though not a native of the West, Mrs. Curry has 
loved the region since childhood. Born December 
40, 1912, in Dunure, a fishing village in Ayrshire 
Scotland, she went as a small girl with her parents, 
William Andrew Simson and Margaret Munro 
( Anderson) Simson, to North Park, Colorado, just 
below the Wyoming line. Her sharpest memories 
are those of growing up in cow country: oldtime 
roundups, eating in the chuck wagon, riding and 
shooting and fishing, running a trapline, learning 
the recipe for biscuits to serve twenty ranch hands 


(she still knows it), driving by buggy to barn 
dances and charivaris. The books she recalls from 
those years are the poetry of Burns, which her 
father loved to read, a volume titled Diseases of 


Cattle, and the westerns of Zane Grey, B. M. Bower, 


and Jackson Gregory 

After graduation from high school in 1941, she 
majored in English at the University of Wyoming 
and received her B.A. degree in 1946. The follow 
ing year she married William Seeright Curry (now 
an instructor of English at Casper College in Cas- 
per, Wyoming). Her husband has been a great 
source of encouragement in her writing career, 
which began when she was seven and her audience 
was ‘parents, cowboys, and anyone who had a 
listening ear Writing of what knew best 
cattle and ranch life, she saw her work published 
in a local paper while she still a schoolgirl 
She wrote for high school, college, and town news- 
papers and won local and national prizes for stories 
and poems. It was not ranch fiction or verse which 
started her professional career but love 
stories in pulp magazines—a surprisingly innocent 
market, she found, and excellent apprenticeship in 
plotting and characterization. Turning to a more 
serious field, she began to sell stories 
them with western backgrounds—to the 
Evening Post, Collier's, the 
ronto Star 


she 


was 


however 


most of 
Saturday 
imerican, and the To- 


In her poetry it is the Wyoming scene that Mrs 
Curry paints, using ‘simple and obvious aspects of 
the country which any writer may observe.” Red 


Wind of Wyoming (1955) is a long poem about 
the state's cattle wars which she first presented 
with great success, as a dramati reading The 
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PeGGy SIMSON CURRY 
book also contains short lyrics rich in otion and 
local color, Other verse has appeared in the Sat 
urday Evening Post, the Ladies’ Home Journal, th 


New York Times, and small poetry magazines 


Also regional, but not western, was her first 
novel, Fire in the Water (1951), a Doubleday 
Dollar Book Club choice. It is a tale of Scottish 
fishermen based on lore acquired on a trip to het 
native home and thirty nights at sea with the herring 
fleet. In his new York Times review Wilmott 
Ragsdale praised her skillful exploitation of the 
locale the tartany characters and their loamy 
humor,” and the scenes exhaling ‘lifelike whiffs of 
herring scales and heather Film rights to the 
book have been acquired by Marlon Brand 

More widely lauded was her second novel, § 
Far Prom Spring (Viking, 1956), the story of a 
Scottish immigrant in the early 1900 and = hi 
efforts as a cattleman in North Park. It was dé 
scribed by Edward Wagenknecht in the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune as “an honest picture of the hard 
ships of the old West and of the spirit that enabled 
men and women to triumph over them,"’ and by 


Ernest H. Linford in the Utah H rical Review 
as a frank, gripping work, a genuine contribution 
to the history of the area 

Mrs. Curry, her husband, and their teen-age son 
live in Casper. Currently she is busy with a third 
novel, dealing with oil held iife in Wyoming 
Besides writing, she teaches night courses in creativ 
writing at Casper College, lectures at writer n 
ferences and before other groups, 1s active in th 
Casper Fine Arts Club and Writers Club, belongs 
to the Western Writers of America and contribute 
to their magazine, The Roundup, and reviews books 


for local papers. (Her own favorites are Heming 


way, Robert Frost, Dylan Thoma ind, among 
novels, Guthrie's The Big Sky.) Baptized a Pres. 
byterian, she attends various churches; politically 
she is ““Republican—sometimes.”’ For recreation sh 
enjoys trout fishing and water painting 

kK HM LLMAD 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


[Eprror’s Nore: The corresp: 
son Library Bulletin ace ct 
and comment The Editor 
opinions expressed in these columr 





Bouquet for Bulletin 


To the Editor 
I realize that the article, “Now W 
{ Jan ul ilson Librar y Bulletin) ap} hie 
son Company and I appreciate the 
that they publish also Current B 
I depend on greatly. I hope that The \ 
pany continues for many more sixty year 
However, nothing that the Company 
more helpful to me than the Wilson Libra 
letin, It has been invaluable to me. W! 
a young branch librarian I not only read 
cover to cover, but copied many of tl 


even in Now that I am doing community relat: 


Miami Public Library, I read it even 


the stick ; y and use many of the ideas in its arti 


trations. It is most stimulating 





j The Bulletin also has given us a cl 
and steam | other librarians what we are trying t 
| the Miami Public Library. We do apy 
, Moreover, we have entered the Bul/ 
of the tropics | Cotton Dana Publicity Award Contest 
this have gotten much inspiration an 
ideas 
Congratulations and Happy Birtl 
Wilson Company 
Heica H. Eason, Head 
Community Relations D 


Miami, Florida, Public I 


Why Not Tools? 
lo the Editor 


The correspondence on “Are 
| initiated in the November issuc 

Bangkok, Thailand, that even the | brary Bulletin and continued in 
sticky, humid heat of the tropics perturbs me for two reasons. First, the writer 
accepted a limited definition for the word 
appear to object to anyone else using 
Maps bordered with Fast ipe in 1955 definition, There are at least two definit 


Word comes to Demco from 
the Education Library in 


Chalalongkorn University, 


Demco Fastape gives 100°), satisfaction! 


at this University have gone in Webster's International Dictionary 
thorize use of the word fool to mean be 

Such use can be, I believe quite eff 
and humidity —still unchanged! employed it in our annual report f 


} 


through 3 years of monsoons, heat 


follows 


Proof enough that Fastape ; 
lhe most effective t ‘ nol a 
is the self-adhering cloth tape for fast, chanical device but information re 
effective, lasting book repair perience and knowledge. If t 
ed, the most complete and } 
tion of tools at AEDC is maint 
Order your supply from your Demco « atalog. cal Information Branc/ 
What bothers me more than 
lifhculty the writers had is the emot: 


| T decried the use of the 
EMMLO ianany SUPPLIES | they suffered. They decried t : 


| because, to them, it meant a hammer 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN + NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT | screw driver. Apparently these manua 
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(Continued on page 464) 
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LUTHER'S 3 
WORKS i 


‘An important venture . . . of great histori- 
cal importance.”’— Bishop Hanns Lilje 


New national advertising 
campaign starts February, 
'$8. Two-color dealer cir- 
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Publication, March 1 = 
re men IP Publication, April 15 


soles N GENES! pet 
0 s CHURCH AND MINISTRY II 


Chapters 1-5 
’ Luther stated that the freedom of the gospel 
Luther’s latest work; our richest source of 
must remain at the heart of the church’s life 
and ministry Edited by Conrad Bergendoff 
sonal and theological development. Edited b 
8 P nie : General Editor Helmut T. Lehmann $5.00 


Jaroslav Pelikan. $5.00. 


information on the closing stages of his per- 


5 other volumes of the 55 volume set now available: 


Vol. 12 Selected Psalms I $5.00 Vol. 13 Selected Psalms II $5.00 
Vol. 21 Sermon on the Mount and the Vol. 31 Career of the Reformer | $5.00 
Magnificat. . . $4.50 Vol, 22 Luther on St. John. . . $6.00 


‘ 
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Philadelphia St. Lowis 





(Continued from page 462) 
At the risk of being 


tas strong 


somehow degrading objects 
considered archaic, | would like to prote 
ly as I can. It is not beneath the dignity of man to 
use a tool, to work. But it is time to w 

society which thinks it is 
G. E. RANDALL, Libraria 
Arnold Engineering De 


Tullahoma, lenne ee 


rry about a 


pmien Center 


Experience with Air-Conditioning ? 


To the Editor 
Our 1958 budget includes an item of $25,001 
for the air-conditioning of the central library build 
ing, which is 25 years old, We would be glad to 
hear from other libraries which may have had 
experience with this sort of project, and in turn (if 
they are interested) I would be willing to describe 
what is done here after it is completed this summer 
Herpert GoLtonor, Librarian 
Evansville, Indiana, Public Librar 
Filth ind Locust Street 


Free for Transportation Costs 
le the Editor 


I have in my possession | 12 issues of the Bulletin 
of the American Association of University Profes 
sors, from Jan. 1944-winter 19%¢ This is 
plete fle except for 9 issues. | offer them tree to 
the first library which lets me know it would like 
to have them, (Transportation charges collect.) 

CLiprorD 5S. PARKER 
Profle ; | Language 
Universit / New Hampshire 
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ENOCH PRATT Free Liprary, Ba 
(Effective Jan 


tant Libras 
r Librarian 
¢ Librarias 
Junior Librariar 


ical 
Principal Libra 
Senior Library Clerk 
( lerk 

Stenographic Secreta 
Senior Senograph 


Stenographer 
vone Operat 
bile Clerk-D 
Pa 
Jar 4 
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Elexibility... 


VERTICAL... 


You can arrange your Card Catalog in a variety 
of ways using Gaylord Sectional Units. Side by side, 
back to back, vertical or horizontal cabinets are 
easily assembled with these modern units that inter- 
member and match perfectly. 


Made of oak and maple, in 
either light or dark finish, Im- 
mediate shipment. 


Other styles of Gaylord 
Card Catalog Cabinets are il- 
lustrated and described in the 
complete catalog. 


library Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 





——New Books 





Space Flights and Satellite Vehicles 
by R. B. Beard and A. C. Rotherham. 
Surveys the developments and im- 
minent developments in interplane- 
tary flight. Plates and diagrams. 
$3.95 
The Rise of Modern Asia 
by lan Thomson. Part | surveys the 
history of Asia from the beginning 
of the century to the outbreak of 
World War Il. Part Il deals with 
the recent history and the present 


$4.95 


condition of each country 


Intimate Letters of England's Queens 
hy Margaret Sanders. The collection 
begins with Catherine of Aragon and 
ends with Queen Victoria. The let 
ters have their 
human and appeal rather 
than for their historical significance. 

$6.95 


been chosen for 


romanti« 


Later Islamic Pottery 

by Arthur Lane. Surveys the pottery 

made in Persia, Syria, Egypt, and 

Turkey from about 1300 A.D. until 

modern times. One hundred mono- 

chrome and four full-color plates. 
$10.00 

First Flights 

hy Oliver Stewart 

of the flights which have a very spe- 


Describes some 
cial appeal to those who follow avia- 
tion’s forward march. The author is 
Air Correspondent of The Manchester 
Guardian. 5.50 


Mime 
hy Joan Deals with the 
theory and practice of expressive ges- 


Lau son 


historical 
$8.50 


ture and describes its 


development. 


Fonteyn 

hy James Monahan. Virst full-length 
critical study of Margot Fonteyn and 
her art. ‘i'wenty-three illustrations en- 
hance the book. $4.50 
New Ideas in Chess 

by Larry Evans. International Grand- 
master here sets fresh, 
dynamic, and youthful principles of 
play which have so electrified the 


chess world. $4.95 
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M eetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


The 32d annual conference of the Louisiana Li 
brary Association will be held Mar 0 n 
Shreveport at the Washington Youree Hotel. Cor 


ference theme: “Wake Up and Read 


| 
The state conference of the Michigan Associa 

tion of School Librarians, will be held Mas 
in the Rackham Building, University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Theme: Developing School Library 
Services. Guest speaker: Mary Virginia Gaver 
AASL president 

| 


The 13th annual conference of the P 
School Librarians will be held at Stat 
College, Clarion, Penn. on Apr. 18-19 


The Montana State Library Association will hol 
its annual meeting in Billings on May 2-4. For in 
formation, address: Doris E. Wilson, President 
Montana State Library Association, Montana State 
College Library, Bozeman 


The annual meeting of the Medical Libs 
sociation will be held at the Mayo Clini 
Minn., June 3-6 


A two-term summer session will be offere } in 
1958 by the School of Librarianship at the Univer 
sity of Washington, Seattle. Each term will be 
4\ weeks, and the total summer quarter will be 
nine weeks, June 23-August 22. It will be possible 
to take 7'/, quarter credits of work in each term and 
students may attend one or both terms. This ar 
rangement was reinstated last year at the request of 
teachers and teacher-librarians 

The course work during summer quarter include 
most of the courses offered during the regular aca 
demic year. Basic required courses for the Master 
of Librarianship degree are offered every summer 
and the continuations of these courses will be given 
in alternate summers, Additional course offering 
will vary from year to year, but they are planned 
to make possible completion of degree by attendan 
during summers only 

Courses of special interest and value to school | 
brarians will be offered in both terms of 
quarter. For students who have complet 
credit teacher-librarian credential bef: 
the Graduate School, the program wi! 
to meet individual needs 

A detailed schedule of the summer quarter f 
gram will be mailed to those requesting it fron 
Summer Quarter Office, University of Washingt 
Seattle 5 


ennsylvania 


Teacher 


The School of Librarianship of the University of 
Denver will sponsor a workshop for school librar 
jans July 7-11 under the direction of Sara Jaffarian 
director of libraries, Greensboro, N¢ Public 
Schools. Problems of participants in the area of 


| correlation and integration of the library program 


(Continued on page 469) 
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Mc DOWELL, 
()BOLENSKY 


INC, 


February 
through June 


GNOMON: 


Essays on Contemporary Literature 


by Hugh Kenner 

These brilliant essays by one of our most pro- 
vocative critics provide an exact understanding 
of some of the most prominent personalities and 


literary developments of our century 
February 13 $4.50 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE 


by Marianne Hauser 
A rich, earthy novel, bubbling with humor, about 
the crisis that a man’s predicament causes among 
the inhabitants of a small midwestern town. By 
the author of Dark Dominion 

February 17 $3.95 


. r rT score ‘ ’ . 
THE NARROWEST CIRCLE 
by Katherine Shattuck 
This fascinating first novel—a story of discovery 
and disenchantment—mirrors the lives of some 
witty and civilized young moderns trapped by 
their own irresponsibility. March 10 $3.75 


LAST IN CONVOY 


by James Pattinson 

There's gripping suspense and drama in this ex- 

citing novel about an aging merchant ship, 

unable to keep up with her convoy, adrift in a 

sea alive with the menace of enemy submarines. 
March 24 $3.75 


THE WHEEL OF EARTH 


by Helga Sandburg 

This extraordinary novel by Carl Sandburg’s 
daughter tells an unforgettable story about a 
young girl and her farm family, strengthened by 
their commitment to the good earth which both 
binds and sustains them. April 18 $4.95 








CZARS AND PRESIDENTS: 
The Story of a Forgotten Friendship 
by Alexandre Tarsaidze 


This delightfully anecdotal book explores a little- 
known segment of history—the 150 years’ friend- 
ship between the United States and Czarist 
Russia, with special attention given to Hawaii, 
Alaska, California, and our own Civil War 
Illustrated May Probably $5.00 


‘ , ‘ ’ 7 . Pa mya 
CHEMICAL CONCEPTS 
OF PSYCHOSIS 
Edited by Max Rinkel, M. D., 
and Herman C. B, Denber 
One of the most important books of our time, 
Chemical Concepts of Psychosis presents the 
definitive results of the very latest research in 
this new and hopeful approach to mental illness 
Foreword by Dr. Carl G. Jung; introduction by 
Dr. H. C. Solomon, President, American Psy- 
chiatric Association Illustrated May $7.50 


Wn . ‘TAI? ’ 
THE GINGER MAN 

by J. P. Donleavy 

This wonderfully funny novel by one of Britain's 
“angry young men” has as its hero a completely 
amoral character. He'll make readers gasp, but 
their laughter will make it hard for them to dis- 


like him as he goes his unabashed way 
May $3.95 


RIVER’S END and Other Stories 


by Anthony C, West 

The work of this stormy Celtic writer—powerful 
and relentlessly exciting—has frequently ap- 
peared in Esquire whose editor called the title 


story “the second greatest” in the magazine's 
history June Probably $3.75 


‘ . . y ] ‘ a] " y 7 , 
SEEING Is BELIEV ING 

by Charles Tomlinson 

The first American publication of this important 
English poet. A writer of real creative sound- 
ness and depth, his work is clean-cut and free of 
fashionable obscurities. June Probably $3.00 








Me DOWELL, OBOLENSKY 


INC, 
219 East 61 St., New York 21, N.Y. 


In Canada: 
George J. MeLeod, Lid., Toronto 2B @ 





f you'd like to hear about 
Something to cheer about 
Let us be clear about 


ur not-to-be-missed 


_,) So-hard-to-resist 
2 4 Bright new spring list 


WHISPERS 
AND OTHER POEMS 


By Myra Cohn Livingston, Out of her 
special concern for children and their 
world, Mrs. Livingston has fashioned fresh 
and charming verses filled with laughter, 
gaiety, exuberance, and tenderness. Illus- 
trations by Jacqueline Chwast happily 
blend with the text. 

February Ages 5-9. $2.25 


SCIENCE IN YOUR 
OWN BACK YARD 
Written and illustrated by Elisabeth K. 
Cooper. A simple and graphic description 
of the ways an amateur scientist can, in 
his own back yard, observe and explore 
the mysteries of the skies, the earth and 
what is in it. Many experiments using 
easily available material are suggested 

February Ages 10-14. $3.00 


AS A MAY MORNING 


By Grace Allen Hogarth. A mature novel 
of a seventeen-year-old English girl and 
her problems in trying to win a university 
scholarship, in exploring a shy first love, 
and in helping a motherless family 
March Ages i4up. $3.00 


CAUCAR®D 
WILD PONY OF THE PAMPA 


By Francis Kalinay. With tenderness, hu- 
mor, action, and suspense, the author tells 
of Pedro and the wild pony he caught and 
trained and loves but almost loses to the 
spoiled son of the ranch owner. Line 
drawings by Julian de Miskey illustrate 
this haunting and deeply moving story. 
March Ages7-l1. $2.75 


THE TIME GARDEN 
By Edward Eager. Another summer of 
magical adventuring through all kinds of 
time by the children of Anight's Castle 
Mr. Eager, author also of Half Magic and 
Magic by the Lake, has created a rare 
and wonderful world of laughter and wild 
adventure. Illustrated by N. M. Bodecker 

April Ages 8-12. $3.00 


HARCOURT reiive A 


AND COMPANY 


TAKAO AND 
GRANDFATHER’S 


BPwoOokRDbD 
By Yoshiko Uchida. A \ively and under- 
standing picture of a boy growing up in 
modern Japan, where Western inventions 
and ideas are interwoven with ancient arts 
and customs. Miss Uchida is widely 
known for her collections of Japanese folk 
tales, The Dancing Kettle and The Magic 
Listening Cap. Illustrations by William M 
Hutchinson. February Ages 7-11. $2.50 


A FLOWER OF ARABY 


By Helen FP. Daringer. Older girls will 
find the 13th-century English heroine in 
A Flower of Araby as contemporary as 
the girl next door. Hidden danger, gaiety 
and young romance fill this story of a 
Crusader stronghold in Syria. Illustrated 
by Artur Marokvia. 

March Agesi2up. $3.00 


PINKY PWE 
By Eleanor Estes. An extraordinary dis- 
covery awaits the Pye family (including 
four-year-old Uncle Bennie, their dog 
Ginger, and Gracie, the New York cat) 
as they set out for a summer of bird 
watching on Fire Island. An enchanting 
and irresistible story by the author of 
Ginger Pye, the Newbery Medal winner 
for 1952. Illustrations by Edward Ardiz 
zone April Ages 8-12. $3.00 


THE DOUBLING ROD 
By Ada Harrison, The theft of an ancient 
and valuable Etruscan figurine from their 
home near London starts the Hinnabel 
family on a strange search for the thief 
A magical forked stick provides a surprise 
ending for this intriguing tale. Illustrated 
by Christine Price. 

April Ages 10-14. $3.00 


THE PERILOUS ROAD 


By William O. Steele. In a dramatic 
story, one of today’s foremost writers for 
young people shows the difficult and haz 
ardous path a boy must follow before he 
learns the senseless waste of war and the 
true meaning of courage and tolerance 
The Tennessee mountains provide an ex- 
citing background for this Civil War ad- 
venture. Illustrated by Pau! Galdone 
April Ages 8-12. $2.95 


in Canada: Longmans, Green and Compeny 


HMiustrations by Jacqueline Chwast from Whispers 





(Continued from pa 160) 
with the total instructional and 
of the school will be emphasized. The workshoy 
is open to both credit (2 hours) and noncredit 
Tuition is $28. Brochure 
blank, and housing information will be sent on 
request to Lucile Hatch, associate protessor Uni 
versity of Denver School of Librarianship, Univer 
sity Park, Denver 10, Col 

| 
A 4-day institute on catalog code revision will be 
held July 9 it Stanford University, The Insti 
tute will jlevoted to 


Quidance program 


registrants reservation 


onsist Of B sessions general 


philosophy and structure of the code 
ing the assembly of the works of one author and 
the editions of individual works; entry of 
under successive titles or under the successive names 


rules govern 
serials 


of a corporate body; entry of corporate body under 


successive names; entry of all institutions under 


name rather than place; treatment of form subhead 
ings under governments and other bodies; miscel 
laneous rules including the entries for congresses 
conferences, etc., and the problem of indirect sul 
divisions under corporate headings; and interna 
tional aspects of code revision. The various insti 
aistributed to registrants 


tute papers will be 


advance of the meeting Each session will 


with a brief resumé of the paper covering th 


ticular subject and open discussion Of the 


under consideration will follow 


Residence 


ford University. Fee for tl 


arrangements will be available at 
institute with roorr 
and board is $50; without room and board, $1‘ 
Advance registration is required, and should be 
sent to the Director of Residences, Stanford Univer 
sity, Stanford, Cal., before May 15, Margaret 
Windsor Cataloger, Stanford University 
Libraries, is in charge of local arrangement 
Ss 8 
A symposium on The Climate of Book Sele 
tion: Social Influences on School and Public Librar 
ies’ will be held July ) it the L’niversity « 
California, Berkeley. The lay 
sented by the U.C. School of Librarianship and 
University Extension, Speakers will include John 
William Albig, University of Illinois professor of 
sociology and author of Pah Opry n and Mod 
ern Public Opn N 


Senior 


{ 


ymposium i pre 


A 4-week workshoy school librar 
ians will be held at the ivers of Hawaii in 
Honolulu under the lead Mary Peacock 
Douglas, July 14-Aug. 1. It will be concerned with 
the role of the library in today’s school; trends 

organization and administration, selection and utili 
zation of curriculum-related 
and publi 


in using library material It is 


terials promotional 
relations areas, and guidance of students 
lesigned for in 
service librarians and administrators who seek way 
to improve library service in their schools in the 
islands, but mainland students who are interested 
may register. For further 
Carolyn Crawford, University High School Library 
Honolulu i 

s 8 

onference on written and 

reporting, " Mean What Y 
the Santa Barbara camy ve University 
California, July 21-23. The «a ence is the ; 
ot an annual series organs by the UCLA Library 
and is sponsored jointly by University of California 


information write t 


Lniversity of Hawai 


A 3-day 


will be 


(Continued on page 474) 
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REGULAR PAMPHLET BINDERS 


TIE BINDERS 


L 
I, | STAPLE SET 
SHELF BINDERS 


BINDERS 


| * available in red or blue— 
instantly identified! 


Now you can order Demco pamphlet binders 


in colorful red and blue—to give 


instant identification to pamphlet groupings 


or series! Demcoboard cover stock in 
red and blue costa no more than regular 


gray Photomount pamphlet binders 


yet it’s equally tough and rugged! 


Want to try One? 


Tell us which of the four styles 
you prefer (above), and whether red 
or blue. We'll send you FREE, a 
sample for testing! Write today! 


LMICO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON |, WISCONSIN « NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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LIBRARY 
REVIEW 


“The Library Review is the best thing in library 
journalism that I know of; for the diversity and 
interest of its contents, for the wide field which they 
cover, and finally, for the attractiveness of its ex- 
ternal appearance.”—Tribute from an English Cit) 


Librarian. 


H. M. Tomlinson writes:—'I wish the literary re 


views were as lively as the Library Review, and that 


the last appeared more often to cheer us with the 


news that books are not entirely under the critical 
eye of those who are always nervous when they see 


evidence of masculine activity.” 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to any ad- 
dress at home or abroad, 14/—or $2.00 


post free trom 


LIBRARY REVIEW 
3, Dunlop Street 
Glasgow, C.1., SCOTLAND 
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Criterion Books 
for young people 


Men of the Hills 


By Henry Treece, author of 
VIKING’S DAWN and THE ROAD TO 
MIKLAGARD. Illustrated by Christine 
Price. A compelling novel of the 
dawn of history .. . of Lalo, son of the 
chief of the hill people, thrown sav- 
agely into manhood when his land is 
invaded by the warriors of the Sun 
King. Ages 11 and up $3.50 


Blast-Off at 0300 


By Hugh Walters « The exciting 
story of young Chris Godfrey, the 
first human to be rocketed into space 
“Maximum storytelling and minimal 
VIRGINIA KIRKUS 

$3.50 


hoc us-pocus.” 


Ages 11 and up 
hl 


Strangers in Skye 
By Mabel Esther Allan, author of 


swiss HOLIDAY. Elizabeth Falcon finds 
romance and adventure in a youth 
hostel on the beautiful island of Skye. 
A Junior Literary Guild Selection 
Ages 13 and up $3.50 


Shane Comes 
to Dublin 


By Patricia Lynch, author of tHe 
TURF-CUTTER’S DONKEY. Illustrated by 
Peggy Fortnum. The warm and de- 
lightful story of young Shane, who 
leaves home to find his uncle, and 
ends up in a Dublin bookshop with 
the zany, impractical O’Clerys. 


Ages 11 and up $3.50 


The Ship That Flew 


By Hilda Lewis, author of THe 
GENTLE FALCON. Illustrated by Nora 
Lavrin. This story of four children 
and a magic ship which flies through 
time and space has already been 
hailed as a modern classic. 

Ages 8-12 


White Eagles 
Over Serbia 


$3.50 


By Lawrence Durrell, author of 
JUSTINE and BITTER LEMONS. A mas- 
terful novel of suspense and intrigue. 
A Special Operations Officer is smug- 
gled into the wild mountain country 
of Serbia to investigate the murder of 
a British agent. Young adults $3.00 


8 
The Wind of Chance 


By René Guillot, author of THe 
7TH WHITe ELEPHANT. Illustrated 
by Pierre Collot. A wonderfully in- 
triguing adventure set in the great 
rain forests of the African Ivory 
Coast. Ages 11 and up $3.00 


Yusuf 
BOY OF CYPRUS 


By Grace Rasp-Nuri ¢ Illustrated 
by Lilli Cassel. This unusual story of 
the adventures of a Turkish boy, kid- 
naped by thieves, is alive with the 
sights and colors of the Eastern 
Mediterranean 


Ages 10 and up $3.50 


Criterion Books, rnc. 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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TO HELP YOUR : : 
aa 414 ee 444, Write For 


PACE WITH INDUSTRY These 


manufacturing 
processes— 
Pp R oO D U Cc | | oO N Obtainable from Sears, Roebu 


reprints of the 2 page spread in 


Ss. E. Rusinoff $7.25 catalog calling attention to Nation 
560 pages. Enlarged Edition and to 12 specific books suggested by 


to: Publications Section, Dept 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY and Co. 024 & Mammen Ace. Chi 
848 EAST 58TH ST., CHICAGO 1a os 68 

he printed leaflet containing the 
Books of 1957" may be purchased is 
Library Products, In Sturgis, Mi 
A guide for a richer and more rewarding | |jst js prepared by the Notable Bo 


lite ALA's Public Libraries Division 


y . with 40 participating libraries 
One Man’s Philoso os 
of Sf 


Copies can be secured 


OO LE ME MT 


ind 
By Frederick W. Lewis for Public Libraries in Canada, print 
pamphlet form as Part II of the October 

A book of epigrams. Highly recommended by | of Canadian Library Association B 
educators, librarians, superintendents, teachers standards are those recommend 
aml others of broad experience approved by the annual general 
— membership last June. For price int 
to: The Canadian Library Associatior 
Ottawa, Canada 

Margaret Wormser | 
160 5th Avenue New York 10, WN. Y. Four annotated booklists prey 


- ttt bers of the Bryant Library, E. Br 


N.Y., are available to other librari 
quest. Titles are: The Blue and t/ 


We can supply many 
OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print titles from books about the Civil War; Chri 
BOO KS our comprehensive stock the Holiday Season; Just for Puy 
of = severai = hundred for teen-agers; Dog and Cat Car 
thousand voiumes— 
others throwgh our em. | 
otent cearen § caruiess, Copies of Emmett Albert Betts’ arti 


6 
nee Vee gure = — Reading Difficulty,” reprinted from Eda 


Durable blue linen-bound, 145 pé 
$2.00 postage prepaid 








1957) are available at 60c each fros Che 
Reading Clinic, Publications Department 
f~ = Montgomery Ave., Havertord, Penn 

Just off the press a 


The ‘ t 5 ationa Amunitt 
Bo ly ee omer Pe ry - 
3 NEW DIRECTORIES FOR 1958 


Sunda ool Wee l 
DIRECTORY OF COLLEGE MEDA mae Senate Sees, Ape 16: 


- terial—-programs, radio and t 
Information on 1700 college newspap magazines 


rLus “ tine Pub ers, news releases send your 








and radio w#ations 
licise and Mell to College Brudent adding college National Committee, In 165 


ow 


market expert ' 4G 


DIRECTORY OF MAILING LIST HOUSES ss 
Save Time and Money by buying Liat The 
from compant« pecializing t ' t } 


Complete information on wn es i Illinois Library School Ovcca 
the U. & American State Academy of Scies 
DIRECTORY OF COLLEGE STORES is a comparative study of the effects 
College stores are now selling this welthe ta, portance of science academy journal 
house ares sporting good ' 
ae ae ae oe literature, by Harry R. Skallerup. 1 
for new items. Directo ri ege stores examined the publications of 36 aca 
— w Duyer — omen ‘ sents quantitative data on their sul 
ow to Mell to The | ' - 
nell market expert bibliographic control, and availability 
of state academy of science publication 
ORDER YOUR FREE 10 DAY Copies of this paper will be sent wit 
EXAMINATION COPY TODAY upon request to the editor, Orca j 
versity of Hlinois Library School, Uri 
Dept. G, 23 &. 22nd &t. 
|B. KLEIN & CO. Vr 10, NYS AL 41408 se 
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THE TENDER TIME 


By Denise Case Brookman 

A once-in-a-lifetime story of first 
love, appealing because of its 
delicacy of mood and its emo- 
tional sensitivity. Ages 12 to 16. 
April. $2.75 


FRANCES BY STARLIGHT 
By Winifred E. Wise 
The author of FRANCES A LA 


MODE writes again of Frances 
Cochrane, young art student, who gets 


A DREAM T0 TOUCH 


By Anne Emery 


A new novel by the popular 
author of MARRIED ON WED. 


NESDAY, SWEET SIXTEEN, 
etc. dealing with life in a crowded 
tenement, and a heroine who 
finds that true values are not 
limited by one’s environment. 
Ages 12 to 16. May. $2.75 


HEARTBREAK STREET 


By Dorothy Gilman Butters 


A junior novel of unusual 
quality by the author of GIRL 
IN BUCKSKIN. An ambi- 
tious girl, who wants money 
for clothes and an attractive 
home, learns that love and 
family loyalty are more en- 
during rewards. A Junior 

Literary Guild Selection. 

Ages 12 to 16. August. $2.75 


an exciting job in the costume depart- 
ment of a movie company in fabulous 
Hollywood. Ages 12 to 16. April. $2.75 


CATCHER’S CHOICE 


By Joe Archibald 


The author of CIRCUS CATCH and 

many other popular books for boys tells 
the story of a brilliant young catcher who 
cannot achieve success in baseball until he 
overcomes the stigma of his father's past 
Ages 12 to 16. April. $2.75 


GOOD TROUPERS ALL 


By Gladys Malvern 


A reissue of an old favorite! The author 
describes the life and times of Joseph Jeffer- 
son, famous American actor, with clarity and 
color. Ages 12 to 16. March, $2.95 


>) 
tas 
Men 


MACRAE SMITH COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
in Canada: The Ryerson Press 
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LIBRARY BINDING 
10 State Street 


PARTNERS 


THE LIBRARIAN WHO MAKES 
HER BINDER A PARTNER 
HAS MUCH TO GAIN! 


@ The truth of this statement is best 


illustrated by those libraries where 
rebinding has been done by reputable 
Certified Members of the Library Bind 
ing Institute. Here you find books con 
served in the best tradition at a cost 
representing greatest possible economy 
Working so closely and in the best 
interests of the librarian and her 
collection, the binder has truly become 


a partner in progress 


Your Certified Library Binder, who 
rebinds and prebinds your books, and 
the Library Binding Institute have a 
program for helping you get more 
from your binding dollar 


As a source of information, Library 
Binding Institute is ready to provide 
you with educational literature, 
colored slides and fund raising posters. 
Why not write today for complete 


details, There is no obligation 


INSTITUTE 


Boston 9. Mass 











(Continued from page 47 

The Round Table of Librarians for Young Adults 
has published a 1956-1957 Supplement to its list 
Five Years of Good Reading, which appeared in 
1955. The Supplement 1956-1957, like the original 
is an annotated list of adult books for young peopl 
It is available free from: Alice B. Howard, Con 
sultant in Work with Children and Young Peopk 
Division of Library Extension, Department of Ed 
cation, 200 Newbury St., Boston, Mas: 

8 

The American Museum of Natural History an 
nounces the publication of Curator, a new quarterly 
journal designed to contribute to the total fund of 
museum knowledge by providing a forum for the 
exchange of ideas on contemporary museum prob 
lems. Sample copies of the first issue (published 
Jan. 15) may be secured by writing to Curator 
Department W, The American Museum of Natural 
History, Central Park West and 79th St.. NYC 24 
Subs ription 1s $5 a year. Charter subscriptions are 
offered at $7.50 for two years 

os 8 

Two publications of the Children’s R 
Service (1078 St. John's Pl., Brooklyn 
are available free if requested on official letterhead 
25¢ a copy otherwise. Both annotated and includ 
ing price and other data, they are the CRS Aud 
Visual Catalog and CRS Book Catai for 1958 
CRS is a central source for purchasing materials of 


all publishers 
os 68 


MEETINGS, COURSES 
WORKSHOPS 


(Continued from page 469) 


Extension, the California Library Association, and 
the Santa Barbara College Library. The conference 
is planned for librarians whose professional duties 
include the preparation of reports for their staff 
and constituents, or who report to the profession 
in association conferences, or who contribute to of 
edit library journals. Techniques and devices of 
effective and persuasive writing and speaking will 
be studied. Topics will be: annual reports, budget 
requests, staff bulletins, library publications, pub 
licity releases, articles for library journals, speaking 

to staff, trustees, faculty, the general public, and 
at library conferences 

Leading the conference will be a panel of editors 
and librarians who will confer with the members 
in small groups as well as in general meetings 
Marie D. Loizeaux of the Wilson Library Bulletin 
Lee Ash of the Library Journal, Sol. M. Malkin of 
the Antiquarian Bookman, August Frugé of the 
University of California Press, Sarah Wallace of 
the Minneapolis Public Library, Patricia Paylore of 
the University of Arizona Library, Seymore Lubet 
zky of the Library of Congress, Clarence R. Grahan 
of the Louisville Public Library, and Lawrence 
Clark Powell, Everett T. Moore and Betty Rosen 
berg of the UCLA Library 

Fee for the conference will be $50, including 
meals and housing in a campus dormitory, Family 
parties, including children over 8, are invited at a 
fee for housing and meals of $27 for shared rooms 
and $30 for single rooms. Registration is limited 
to 125. Complete information and an application 
blank may be secured by writing: Department of 
Conferences and Special Activities, University Ex 
tension, University of California, Los Angeles 24 
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CAMPING TOGETHER 
AS CHRISTIANS 


John and Ruth Ensign have written 
and illustrated the new C.P.A. leader's 
guide for church camps at the Junior 
High level. (Feb, 24) 

$2.95 


OUT OF THE 

WHIRLWIND 

answers to the problem of suffering 

from the book of Job 

William B. Ward gives laymen helpful 
advice on how to face pain, grief, 
and suffering in this complete and 
readable study, written by a pastor 
to meet human need. (T. May 12) 


$2.50 (T) 
FOR A DEEPER UND 


HOW TO TEACH LUKE 


Joseph M. Gettys adds another volume 
to the widely used “How to Study the 
Bible” series of guides for teachers 
and students. Inexpensive format; a 
most useful tool. (Feb. 24) 

Paper, $1.00 


WIDER KNOWLED 


THE CRUCIAL TASK 
OF THEOLOGY 


E. Ashby Johnson probes a new field 
of theological endeavor. He compares 
the scope and method of theology to 
those of science and philosophy. 
Theologians must state their unique 
criteria clearly in the modern intel- 


lectual climate. (T. May 26) (T.) $5.00 


Onire 958 GUILT AND 
rotestant 

aa REDEMPTION 
Reading by Lewis J. Sherrill 

List $3.50 
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Using the Bible to answer 


QUESTIONS CHILDREN ASK 


John L. and Arleene G. Fairly draw 
on a lifetime of working with children 
to examine the questions they ask 
about religion, and to give definite 
answers that will help. (Apr. 28) 


(T.) $2.25 


AND ITS PROBLEM 


THE STRONG 
COMFORT OF GOD 


Ernest Lee Stoffel, author of His King- 
dom Is Forever, spells out for laymen 
the spiritual strength in the strong 
disciplines, commands, and assur- 


ances of God (Apr. 24) 
$3.50 (T.) 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
AND THE LIVING CHURCH 


Carl G. Howie provides a sound and 
up-to-date picture of the relation of 
the famous scrolls and the Essene 
community to the early Church. Writ- 
ing for lay readers, he refutes early 
(T. May 12) 

(T.) $2.50 


sensationalism, 


fal: NATURE 


MAN’S 
ESTIMATE OF MAN 


E. H. Robertson, formerly assistant 
head of religious broadcasting at the 
B.B.C., gives a clear view of man 
from the Christian viewpoint as a free 
and responsible creature under God's 


(T. May 12, $2.25) 


the mark of excellence 
in religious books 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 











_e 


/ onplon 


fiction, and even 


RAMA, 
biography would be dull 
indeed if strict adherence 
to historic facts were required of 


And to 


reading to purely factual books 


their writers limit our 


would be unthinkable 

Agreeing, for example, that Shakespeare 
had a perfect right to dramatize historn 
events and to write lines for Caesar and 
Mark Antony that they never spoke, how 
can we enjoy such imaginative digre $sions 
and still keep our mental record of people 
and events reasonably clear? 

The scholar's prescription might be to 


balance fictionized accounts by reading 
standard histories and biographies, which 
library facilities are 


is good—if excellent 


available and time for reading unlimited 


My own suggestion stems from a habit 
I acquired in childhood when my father 
bought me a little two-volume encyclope dia 
which, interestingly enough, F. E. Compton, 
founder of Compton's Pictured Encyclo 
pedia, then published 

Together Father and I correlated part of 
our general reading with the articles in my 
little encyclopedia until “looking up the 


became a kind of gam 


facts 

Some of those articles were pretty dull 
Today as I turn to such Compton articles 
as Mary, Queen of Scots, Samuel Johnson, 
Queen Elizabeth I, or Richard II after read 
ing plays or watching them on television, 
I think how fortunate children and young 
people are to have at hand such an inter 


esting “background for reading 





CMLMLen l 


N this month of March th 
publishers of Compton's Pi 
tured Encyclopedia will deliver 

a 1958 Yearbook, which hereafter 

This 


first Compton annual is not only a 


will be published annually 


new publication ; it is a new kind 
of yearbook which is well worth your care 
ful examination 
arrangement is topical 
Among the topics are Our Nation, th 
World, People, Work, Science, Play, Art 


The general 


and Nature. There is a chronology of 19 

events and a superb index. The annual i 
288 pages in length. There are 445 articles 
and 500 pictures with almost half olor 


Most articles were prepared by Pe ial 
ists. Among these are Willy | 
covered Space Travel; Margaret Mead of 
the American Museum of Natural History 


who 


who did Anthropology; and Eulalie Stein 
metz Ross, Cincinnati Public Library, who 
reported on Children’s Literatur: 

This ¢€ ompton annual is unigt in 
the background information it provid In 


each article on a fore ign country there | 
a precede giving population, area, kind of 


government, name of head of government 


predominant language and religion, facts 


about agriculture, manufactured products 


etc. Similarly a background ; iven for 
U. S. states and territories 
Biographical data include articles on 


prominent heads of government, a list of 
outstanding People of the Year with briet 
information about them, and a table of 
notable persons who died within the uf 


The price? Oh, yes —$2.95 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY « 
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Thanks to Books 


By Stefan Zweig 


Thi 
(1881-1942) firs 
Beges 


le ” 


fivviy commentary by the 


sppeared im 1937 in 
Menschen, Bichers 

Branders University 
Review for Februar 


6 Rien ARE THERE, waiting and silent. They 


neither urge, nor call, nor press their 
claims. Mutely they are ranged along the 
wall. They seem to be asleep and yet from 
cach one a name looks at you like an open cy‘ 
If you direct your glances their way or move 
your hands over them, they do not call out to 


nNhnken mil 


ot German al 


you in supplication, nor do they obtrud 
themselves upon you. They make no demands 
They wait until you are receptive to them 
only then do they open up. First there has to 
be quict about us, peace within us; then we 
are ready for them. Of an evening, on return 
ing home from tiresome errands; some day at 
noon when one is weary of his fellowmen; in 
the morning when one is cloudily half-awak 
after dream-laden sleep—only then is onc 
ready for books. You would like to have a 
conversation and yet be alone. You would 
like to dream, but in music. With the agre« 
able anticipation of sweet sampling you step 
to the bookcase: a hundred eyes, a hundred 
names meet your searching glance silently and 
patiently, the way the 
seraglio greet their master, humbly awaiting 
the call yet blissful to be chosen, to be en 
joyed. And then 
on the piano to find the key for the inner 
melody, gently it nestles against the hand, this 
dumb white thing, this closed violin; in it all 
the voices of God are locked up. You open uj 
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slave women of a 


as the linger gZropes about 


Geermian nove 


Stddien 


Stefan Zwei 
nal pieces entitied 
Harry Zobn pr 
ippeared in Saturday 


ind 
a volume f occas 
Translated by 
Thanks 1 
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cri 


a book, you read a line, a verse, but it does not 
ring clear at the moment. Disappointed, al 
most rudely, you put it back. Finally the right 
one is at hand, the book that is right for this 
hour—and suddenly you are gripped, your 
breath with another's breath, as 
though the warm, naked body of a woman 
were lying next to yours. And ax you carry 
it away to your lamp, The Book, the happily 
glows with an inner light. Magi 
has been done; from delicate dream-clouds 
there arises phantasmagoria. Broad 
ope n up and your scnses fade away into 5} act 
a clock ticks. But it does not 
into this time which has escaped 

Here the hours are t by 
another unit. There are books which traveled 
through many centuries before their words 
there new books, born 


mingles 


chosen on 


vistas 


Somewher 
penetrate 


from itself measures 


came to our lips are 
only yesterday, just yesterday begotten out of 
the confusion and distress of a beardless boy 
But they speak with magic tongues and one 
like the other soothes and quickens our 
breathing. And as they excite, they also com 
fort; as they seduce, they also soothe the open 
mind. Gradually you sink down into them 
you experience repose and contemplation, a 
relaxed floating in their melody in a world 
beyond this world 

You pure 


away from the tumult of the day 


leisure hours transporting us 
you books 
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truest and most silent companions, how can 
we thank you for your ever present readiness, 
for this eternally uplifting, infinitely elevating 
influence of your presence! What have you 
not been in the | days of the soul's 
solitude! In military hospitals and army 
camps, in prisons and on beds of pain, in all 
places, you, the eternally wakeful, have given 
men dreams and a hand's breadth of tran- 
quility amidst unrest and torment. God's 
gentle megnets, you have always been able to 
draw out the soul into its very own sphere 


when it was buried in everyday routine. In all 
periods of gloom you have always widened 
the expanse of our inner horizon 

Tiny fragments of eternity, mutely ranged 
along an unadorned wall, you stand there 
unpretentiously in our hom« Yet 
hand frees you, when a heart touches you 
you imperceptibly break through the worka 
day surroundings, and as in a fiery chariot 
your words lead us upward from narrowness 
into eternity. 


when a 


A Lifetime of Love 
By Sylvia B. Gottlieb 


My neighbor 
so enthusiast 


and 


wal 


up for the encouragement of other librarians 


HEDDING OF CHILDHOOD ILLUSIONS 14s part 
of growing up. Related to this is the 
realization that many of the things we thought 
absolutely wonderful in childhood just aren't 
as they appeared to be. For example, the old 
house we used to live in seems tiny when 
revisited. Chocolate ice cream never tastes as 
good as it did in childhood and it takes much 
less to satisfy. Our first loves are never the 
same when re-examined twenty years later. 
Most of this is to the good. Who, at maturity, 
has the physical stamina to support the emo- 
tional extremes of childhood or youth? There 
is, however, a real sadness in watching our 
passions diminish and there is a genuine need 
to hang on to a few 
Let me tell you about one which I recently 
discovered I have sustained. The occasion for 
having it called to my attention was a lunch- 
eon at which, by coincidence, I was seated 
next to the director of the Washington office 
of the American Library Association. Quite 
naturally, our conversation got around to li- 
braries and librarians and, as we talked, I was 
warmly reminded that my entire life has been 
awe age by enriching experiences in li- 
»raries, One of my earliest recollections cen 
ters around an intense desire to grow up and 
be a librarian. I admired res os wll the 
neat littie stamp which my librarian had 
attached to her pencil and which, in the days 
before automation and electronics, served as 
the book date stamp. I thought it would be 
the ultimate to stand all day and neatly stamp 
people's books. 


Sylvia Gottlheb is Director 
munications Workers of America 


Research Department, Com 


Washington, D.C 
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ut an American Association for the United Nation 
0 heart-warming that | asked her i) She would writ 


sane 


GERMAINE KRETTEK 


I recall always feeling special in a library. | 
must admit to a little sense of superiority as | 
walked home—books in arm—an open ad 
vertisement to the world that I was a 

Actually, I don’t think you can separate the 
average American library from its very won 
derful librarians, They seem to be a grouy 
apart. I have had occasion in my adult years 
to do research work in or visit public and 
private libraries in many different American 
cities, My childhood recollection of the gen 
tle, quiet spoken, neatly groomed, and helpful 
librarian is still very much a reality. My warm 
response is the same. I feel each is my friend, 
my dear friend, though I seldom even know 
their names. 

The view from the library 
changed, in fact, even the windows them 
selves. Modern furniture has been introduced 

some better than the old, worse 
Bottom shelves now tilt toward you; there are 
separate children’s reading rooms, wher 
incidentally, the children never seem to stay 
and many, many other innovations. But th 
librarians seem the same to me—changes in 
hair styles, clothes, and eyeglass frames, not 
withstanding. Can it be that only the gentl 
in spirit are attracted to this ill-paying job 
with undesirable hours—-but in the world of 
books ? 

Only within the past six months we took 
our little three-year-old to the library to take 
out his first book. He insisted, as is the way 
with three-year-olds, on handing the book to 
the check-out librarian, by himself. As his 
wide eyes stared up at hers, I thought, ‘Is 
this another beginning of a lifetime of love? 


reader 


windows has 


some 
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From Cicero to Cerf 
By Robert B. Dou ns 


HE APPROACHING CELEBRATION of Na 
tional Library Week is a fitting occasion 
for a glance backward as well as a look for 
ward. A close look at bibliophiles of all eras 
reveals the perhaps not astonishing fact that 
they are all brothers under the skin. Through 
out recorded literature, the response to books 
has been identical. The avid reader of the 
mid-twentieth century easily establishes an 
affinity for his counterparts in ancient Greece 
and Rome and every succeeding age. Whether 
for consolation and solace, for instruction and 
inspiration, as friends and companions, for 
pleasure and relaxation or a myriad other 
purposes, books, over the centuries, have re 
mained changeless 
To demonstrate the unchanging appeal of 
the book it is proposed here to cite selected 
tributes to the power and influence of the 
printed word, some penned by celebrated 
authors, others by less well-known scribes, 
but all unanimous in acknowledging their 
profound indebtedness to books. Though ref 
erences in the works of classical writers arc 
numerous, the present compilation is confined 
largely to the age of the printed book, and 
especially to English and American authors 
after Chaucer. An effort has been made to 
group the quotations by broad categories, for 
whatever significance this arrangement may 
have 


The Timeless Qualit) of Books 


remarkable 
builds ever 


The World of Books is the most 
creation of man; nothing else that he 
lasts. Monuments fall, nations perish, civilizations 
grow old and die out. After an era of darkness 
new races build others; but in the world of books 
still as young and fresh 
still telling men’s 
enturies old 

CLARENCE 


are volumes that live on 
as the day they were written 
hearts of the hearts of men 
Day 


In Books lies the soul of the whole Past Time 
the articulate audible voice of the Past, when the 
body and substance of it has altogether 
vanished like a dream. Mighty fleets and armies 
harbors and arsenals, vast cities high-domed, many 
they are precious, great: but what do they 
Agamemnon, the many Agamemnons 
their Greece; all is gone now to 
but the Books of Greece ' 
literally 
All that 


material 


engined 
become 4 
Pericleses, and 
some ruined fragments 
There Greece, to every thinker, still very 


lives; can be called up again into life 


Robert Downs is Director of the University of Illinois 


Library, Urbana 
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Mankind has done 
lying as in 
Books. They ar 


thought, gained or been: it is 

magic preservation in the pages of 

the chosen possession of men 
THOMAS CARLYLE 


Every book that is worth reading is founded on 
something permanent in human nature or the con 
stitution of things, and constructed on principles of 
art which are eternal, Whether it is 
read in one decade or another—even in one century 
or another—is of no importance; its 
harm are unchanged and unchangeable 

Ambrose Bierct 


themselves 


value and 


Women are by nature fickle, and so are men 
Not so with books, for books cannot change. A 
thousand years hence they are what you find them 
today, speaking the same words, holding forth the 
same comfort EUGENE Fietp 

The images of men’s wits and knowledges remain 
in books, exempted from the wrong of time, and 
apable of perpetual renovation.-FRANCIS BACON 

I go into my library, and all history rolls before 
me. I breathe the morning air of the world while 
the scent of Eden's roses yet lingered in it 
I see the pyramids building; I hear the shoutings 
of the armies of Alexander I sit as in a theatre 

the stage i the play is the play of the 
world ALEXANDER SMITH 

Old books, as you well know, are books of the 
world's youth, and new books are fruits of its age 

Oviver Wenpe_t HoL_mes 


tirne 


For books are more than books, they are 
the life 

Ihe very heart and core of ages past 

The reason why men lived and worked 
and died 

The essence and 
lives 


quintessence of their 
Amy LoweLt 
Books are the legacies that a great genius leaves 
to mankind, which are delivered down from gener 
ation to generation, as presents to the posterity of 
those who are yet unborn JoserH ADDISON 


no past, so long as books shall live! 
Epwarp BuLwer-LyTTON 


A good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit, imbalmed and treasured up on pur 
pose to a Life beyond Life JOHN MILTON 


Now the history of human nature is best found 
in books You cannot look back without books 
Man's understanding of past ages has come to us 
mainly through books, with painting and archite: 
But if you want to get at 
human nature through books, and ask what books, 
I cannot rightly tell you. You must find your own 
way. Practice will teach you 

LAURENCE 


There is 


ture as their assistants 


HOUSMAN 


contains the diary of the human 
Daw SON 


A great library 
race GEORGE 


Books banned. They won't burn 
Ideas won't go to jail. In the long run of history 
the censor and the inquisitor have always lost 

ALrrep Wuitrney Gaiswoip 


wont stay 
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Books As Teachers and Guides 


Books have always a influence on the 
understanding, we cannot at pleasure obliterate 
ideas: he that reads books of science, though with- 
out any fixed desire of improvement, will grow 
more knowing; he that himself with 
moral or religious treatises will imperceptibly ad- 
vance in goodness, the ideas which are often offered 
to the mind, will at last find a lucky moment when 
it 18 disposed to receive them.—-SAMUEL JOHNSON 


secret 


entertains 


The library was nothing musty and dead for him 
George Lyman Kittredge When the great new 
Widener Memorial Library was spoken of as an 
elephant among the other buildings in the Yard, 
he asked, “What if it is? You could destroy all 
the other Harvard buildings to the northward, and 
with Widener left standing, still have a university.” 

RoLLo WALTER BROWN 


You can't learn everything from experience and 
sometimes it's much less painful to learn from a 
book MURRAY SCHUMBACH 


These are the masters who instruct us without 
rods and ferules, without hard words and anger 
without clothes or money. If you approac h them 
they are not asleep; if investigating, you interrogate 
them, they conceal nothing; if you mistake them 
they never grumble; if you are ignorant, they can 
not laugh at you.—RicHArpD be Bury 

If we encountered a man of rare 
should ask him what books he read 


RALPH WALDO 


and telescopes and sex 


intellect, we 


EMERSON 


Books are the compasse 
tants and charts which other men have prepared to 
help us navigate the dangerous seas of human life 

Jesse Lee Bennett 


It is hard for me to speak of the value of librar 
ies in terms which would not seem exaggerated 
Books have been a delight to me these thirty years, 
and from them I have received incalculable benefits 
To study the phenomena of disease without books 
is to sail on uncharted sea, while to study books 
without patients is not to go to sea at all 

Sin WILLIAM OSLER 


To step from a great mining camp into a library 
is like stepping from madness to reason; from dark 
ness to light. At one there a beating and 
mangling of the earth in order to tear away its 
golden idol. A specimen is sacred; a stockholder 
a god. At the library will may come 
and take specimens and nuggets galore. The only 
limit is capacity. Ruskin declares the veins of 
wealth lie within the brain. Every library is a 
World's Fair; it contains the master pieces of 
master minds. It is an intellectual sky—glowing 
with planets, satellites, and stars. In this glittering 
realm, Shakespeare is the sun 

HILDEGARDI 


is noise 


whosoever 


HAWTHORNE 


Books As C om panions 


I have tired of the look of many things, but never 
of books. I have ke pt them always in my bedroom 
so I could see them from my bed as I used to in 
this attic room. They still at night 
and I look at them tenderly and without thought 
as I fall asleep. They are the mind of men arrayed 
like dragoons and Javanese dancers 
symmetrical as ripples on a river 
only moonlight on them, they shine 


surround me 


They are as 
When there is 
with mystic 
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They are the only real ghosts. How dead the 
I some 


light 

world would be without these dead ones' 

times say aloud the names of the authors on my 

shelves, as I do of loved ones who have died. They 

dreamed of being remembered. There is as deep a 

charm in conferring immortality as in achieving it 
Ben Hecn’ 


Three kinds of companions, men, women 
and books, 

Were enough, said the elderly Sage 
his ends 

And the women we deem that 
for their looks 

The men for their cellars: the 
his triends 

Man delights me not’ often, ‘nor 
but books 

Are the best of good comrades in lo 
nooks 


hose 


books were 


ANDREW | 


The first time I read an excellent book, it is t 
me just as if I had gained a new friet When I 
read over a book I have perused before, it resembles 
the meeting with an old one Oxriver GOLDSMITH 


When I am reading a book, whether wise or silly 
it seems to be alive and talking to m« 
JONATHAN SWIFT 


Let us assume that entertainment is the sole end 
of reading; even so, I think you would hold that 
no mental employment is so broadening to the sym 
pathies or so enlightening to the understanding 
Other pursuits belong not to all times, a 
conditions; but this gives stimulus to our youth and 
diversion to our old age; this 
success, and offers a haven of consolation to failure 
Through the night-watches, on all our journeyings 
and in our hours of ease, it is our unfailing com 
panion Marcus TuLtius Cicero 


f 
I] ages, all 


adds a harm to 


Consider what you have in the smallest chosen 
library. A company of the wisest and wittiest men 
that could be picked out of all intries, in a 
thousand years, have set in best order, the 
of their learning and wisdom. The men themselv 
were hid and solitary 
interruption, fenced by etiquette; but the 
which they did not uncover to their bo 
is here written out in transparent wor 
strangers of another age 
RALPH 


ivil co 
result 


impatient of 
thought 


inaccessible 


te 


WALDO 


EMERSON 


Have you ever rightly considered what the mere 
ibility to read means? That it is the key 
admits us to the whole world of thought and fancy 
and imagination’ To the 
sage, of the wisest and the wittiest at 
and wittiest moment’ That 
with the keenest eyes, hear 
and listen to the sweetest 

JAMES RUSSEL! 


which 
company of aint and 
their wisest 
it enabi 

with the k 
ti 


voices of al 


LOWELI 


Were I not a king ity man 

and, if it were so that I must be a prisoner, I would 

have no other prison than this library, and be 

chained together with all these goodly books 
James / 


I would be a univer 


i England ( 
the Bodleian Librar 
I cannot live without books 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


a deeper meaning and interest to 


able to turn tO DooK for 


Books give 


living Those 
panionship are seldon nor do they suffer 


lonely 
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from the need 
trivial, to fll an empty 
who will come when desired 
counsel, or some absorbing 
unlike the human variety 
their conversation palls, and who may be chosen to 
suit whatever mood or interest is uppermost 


Hecen E. Haines 


of finding some a 


They 


bringing amusement 


thon, 
hour have 
onhdence,; trends who 


may be dismissed when 


my friends 
ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 
(dying words to | boc 


Farewe ll 


The Pleasures of Reading 


Blessed are they who read books simply because 
they like to. They have the amateur spirit and they 
get one of the few pure pleasures an impure world 
affords Bernard DeVoro 


And as for me, though that my wit be light 

On bookés for to read I me delight 

And to them give I faith and full credence 

And in my heart have them reverence 

So heartily, that there 1s none 

That from my bookés maketh me 
CsPROP PREY 


in 
Mame 
to goon 


CHAUCER 
My early and invincible love 


would not ex: for the 


ot 
treasures of India 
EDWARD GIBBON 


reading 
hange 


The 


which 


habit of reading is the only in 
alloy it lasts 


sleasures fade ANTHONY 
I 


He and drank the 
His spirit grew robust 
He knew no more that he 
Nor that his frame was 

He danced along the dingy 
And this bequest of wings 
Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings! 


enjoyment 
when all other 
PROLLOPE 


there is no 


ate precious words 
was poor 
lust 


days 


like 


us lands away 


There is no frigate a book 
To take 
Nor any coursers like a 
Of prancing poetry 


EMILY 


page 


DICKINSON 


but I bolt the 
and all 
mother of ignor 
very lap 
take 
content 
that 


library 

avarice 
the 
and 


into the 
excluding lust 
naine 


I no sooner come 
to 


whos 


loor me such 
1s idlene SS 
ance, and melancholy herself 
oft eternity, amongst so many 
my seat, with so lofty a spirit 
that I pity all great 


know not this happiness 


The day, depressed on the Underground 
I tried to cheer myself by thinking over the joys of 
our human lot. But ther one of them for 
which I seemed to care not Wine, nor 
Fame, nor Friendship, nor Eating, nor Making Love 
nor the of Virtue. Was it worth 
while then going way up in a lift into a world that 
had nothing less trite to offer’ 

Then I thought of reading and subtle 
happiness of reading. This this joy 
not dulled by Age, this polite and unpunished vice 
this selfish life-long intoxication 

LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 


vices 
in the 
divine souls | 
and sweet 
and 


ROBERT 


rich men 
BURTON 


our ones 


other 


wasnt 
a button 


if ONnsc bOUSNECSS 


the 


was enough 


nice 


serem 


leath of 
Renascence 


I remember reading once of the a prin 
the Visconti in the early 1420 
abouts. She left great possessions in lands 


cess of 
or there 
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however 
friends 


did not even trouble to 
willed blocks 


she be 


Iry: she 
but 


to 


vineyards and jcwe 
enumerate thet them 
W he n books however 
queathed them one by one to her dearest, adding a 
word of description or affection to cach volume for 
they had been her most treasured possessions 

had 
FRANK HARRIS 


away in 


she cat her 


she 
had four books in all and she 
ot 


Come und take 
And so beguil 
My library 


read every on 


of them hundreds times 


of all my library 
thy sorrow 
was dukedom large 


WILLIAM 


chomwe 


enough 


SHAKESPEARE 


I have never l any grief that I could not dis 


in hours reading 
CHARLES 


na 
sipate by 


DE MONTESQUIEt 


If you 
realize 


reflect for just a minute you will 
tundamental fact, Nothing, sothing 
the place of books in the heart and 
who was 


will 
one 
ever tax 
of anybody 
the joy of reading in his formative 
thru the inspired guidance of 
gratefully remembered, and disgracetully underpaid 
teacher BENNETT Cert 


can 
mind 
learn 
usually 


fortunate enough to 
years 
one wine 


sO hool 


Cosmi Nature of Books 


All the glory of 
oblivion 
the 
and 


the world would be buried in 
God had provided mortals 
remedy of books Ye the tree of life 
the fourfold Paradise, by which the 
human and the thirsty intellect 


RicHARD De Bury 


unk with 
are 
ot 
nourished 


treshed 


river 
mina t 
is Watered and I 


Without books God is justice dormant 
natural science at a stand, philosophy lame, letters 
dumb, and all things involved in Cimmerian dark 
THOMAS BARTHOLIN 


all the inanimate objects, of all 
books are the nearest to us, for they contain 
our very thoughts, our ambitions, our indignations 
our illusions, our fidelity to truth, and our persist 
ent leaning toward error, But of all they 
resemble us in their precarious hold on lif 
JoserPH CONRAD 


silent 


ness 


Or 
trons 


mens crea 


most 


Books « 


ame 


in be bridges over the abysses of ignor 
of prejudice and misunderstand 
two persons, but 
universal language, no 
language of their like 
which know no nationality 
Books can be both Microscopes in which 
the workings of men’s minds are magnified so skill 
fully that some of their mysteries can be fathomed 
and telescopes which bring closer the far reaches of 
the universe of thought and its beckoning mysteries 
FANNY BuTCHER 


OS Stupidity 
ing, not 
peoples 


matter 


between 


spe ak a 


alone 
Book 
what the 


amon) 


source 


music an mMictice 


often are 


As my life waxe 


more 


I find myself drawn 
things which have a 

magi and by contact 
joy and strength which 
me in the daily dépletions suffered from routine 
Whole-wheat loaf, honey in the comb, woodsmok: 
and lavender flower, landscapes by Monet and Brus 
ghel, self-portraits by Cézanne or Rembrandt 
books, books, books in all their aspect form 
spirit, their physical selves and what reading 


and wanes 
and more to 
of 


lerive 


certain 
sumed the symbols 


with them | 


power 


sustain 


and 


in 
and 
releases from their hieroglyphic pages, in their sight 
and smell, in their touch and feel to the 
hand the 


questing 


and in intellectual musi which they sing 
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to thoughtful brain and loving heart, books are to 
me the best of all symbols, the realest of all reality. 
LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 
Books are man’s rational protest against the ir- 
rational, man's pitiful protest against the implac 
able, man's ideal against the world’s real, man's 
word against the cosmic dumbness, man’s life 
against the planetary death, man’s revelations of the 
God within him, man’s repartee to the God without 
him. Whoever touches a book touches not only 
a man’ but Man, Man is the animal who weeps 
and laughs—and writes. If the first Prometheus 
brought fire from heaven in a fennel-stalk, the last 
will take it back—in a book 
JOHN Cowper Powys 


In the flush of TV spectaculars, wider and wider 
screeneramas, and ail the rest of our frightful, fruit- 
ful mechanical advancements the book is still the 
essential civilizing influence, able to penetrate the 
unknown of human aspiration 

BUDD SHULBERG 


He was a kind of traveling missionary in his way. 
A hefty talker, too. His eyes were twinkling now 
and I could see him warming uy 
Lord!” he said, “when you sell a man a book 
you don't just sell him twelve ounces of paper and 
ink and glue—you sell him a whole new life, Love 
and friendship and humor and ships at sea by night 
there's all heaven and earth in a book, a real 
book I mean, Jiminy! If I were the baker or the 
butcher or the broom huckster, people would run 
to the gate when I come by—just waiting for my 
stuff. And here I go loaded with everlasting salva 


The filth Army-wide Publicity Contest 


was the final one of a 


stunted 


That's 


tion—vyes, ma’'am salvation for their littl 

minds—and it’s hard to make ‘em see it 

what this country needs—more books ' 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


It is saying less than the truth to affirm that an 
excellent book is like a well-chosen and well-tended 
fruit tree. Its fruits are not of one season only 
With the due and natural intervals, we may recur 
to it year after year, and it will supply the same 
nourishment and the same gratification, if only we 
ourselves return to it with the same healthful 
appetite SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


It is . Clear that literature is neither a short 
and tender reed which is practically useful only as 
a cudgel to keep animal-like men in line or to prod 
them into action, nor a delicate, hothouse orchid 
having no practical use whatsoever. It is 
gigantic tree prodigiously tall, strong, and massive 
firmly planted in the rich, deep, and fe 
soil of human living. Of its multipl 
of the largest go down into the depths of the human 
mind. Its trunk majestically rises from the plainest 
descriptions of material facts to the loftiest expres 
sions of man’s most spiritual aspirations. Spread 
ing in all d.cections, covered with 
and bestowing an amazing variety of 
branches overshadow and refresh all the activiti« 
of men while providing them wit! 
emotional, and spiritual nourishment 

ANTONIO IGLEs 


Q.E.D., Quod erat demonstrandum 


rather a 


undating 
roots som 


ountless leave 


fruits it 


a5 the 


old textbooks in geometry used to conclude 


serie aesigned 


demonstrate what can be accomplished in Special Services libraries when public 
programs are planned in advance and efficiently carried out throughout a year 


Another publicity value of the contest was bringing the library services t 


atiention of high-ranking officials 


Among those who attended the judging 


filth and final Army-wide Publicity Contest at Port Myer, Va., last April were Major 


General Lee, De puty 7 he 


Adjutant General; Major General Meloy, Jr 


Chie j 


Information; and Major General Collins, Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel 


(back row, 2d, 3d 
Colonel Jackson 


snd 4th from left) 
chief, SpSerDis 


Other Army personnel in attendance 
TAGO 


intimdéd 


Colonel Spicer, Commanding Officer 


Ft. Myer; Miss Crawtord, Library and Service Club Branch SpSerDiv, TAGO. The 


panel of judges included (front row, left to right) 
Office of Chief of Information, Department of Army; A. 1 


Information Division 


Remley, ALA Bulletin; Elsa Freeman, librarian, Housing and Home Finance 


Major Joseph MeW herter, Troot 


Agen: ) 


Mildred Brode, librarian, David Taylor Model Basin (Department of Navy), 2d + 
president, Special Libraries Association; Ralph Shaw, professor, Graduate Sci 
Library Service, Rutgers University, then president of American Library Associat 
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A Public Relations Approach 


to Tackle 


Recruitin g 


By Rose Z. Seller: 


aa | APPLAUD YOUR OBJECTIVE, but I don't 

enjoy talking to empty seats,” said the 
first prospect I approached, as he smilingly 
turned down my invitation to speak at a 
career day conference. But we fooled him 
Despite the vagaries of a New York winter 
and a still unsettled subway strike, which cut 
cruelly into our registration, the first Institute 
on gray! sponsored by the New York 
Library Club drew audience 
of 100 


an enthusiastic 


Of this number 42 were students, culled 
from 31 colleges in the metropolitan area; 
58 were nonstudents. Among the latter wer 
a goodly number of the breed, far more 
elusive than ever was the Scarlet Pimpernel, 
the much sought after vocational adviser 
Moreover, news of the institute had perco 
lated so effectively, that 15 of those who 
came, 7 students and 8 nonstudents, were non 
registrants! So we feel we were wonderfully 
successful and in a position to give 
advice to others planning similar 
days.” 

Our formula was simple: (1) 
“name” speakers (but make sure they sound 
as good as they read; (2) choose a place 
that is centrally (and if possible, romanti 


Say’ 


career 


choose 


Institute on 
the Brooklyn 


Chairman of the NYL( 
Associate Librarian of 
New York 


Rose Z. Sellers 
Librarianshiy is 
College, Brooklyn 


Tue PANE! 
Gretchen D. Little 
Hadlock, Helen I 


Le 
Ruth 


Ash 
G 


(Lett to vight) 


R. Sattley 
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cally) located; (3) choose a time that will 
not conflict with any other important activity ; 
(4) make the invitation sound attractive; 
(5) follow up the nonrespondents 

The first problem was quickly solved. A 
battery of good people agreed to li 
brarianship to college students and vocational 
advisers. The speakers and their topics were 
as follows 
Key 


sell 


Li 
Li 
City 


TEACHER IN THE SCHOOLS: The School 
bravrian——Helen R, Sattley—director, School 
brary Service, Board of Education of the 
ot New York 

Books For 
USA 
Brooklyn 

AND ONE 
dren 
Brooklyn 


rHe Mittions: Public Libraries in the 
Francis R. St. John — chief librarian 
New York, Public Library 
ro Grow ON: Library Work with Chil 
Ruth G. Hadlock children’s librarian 
New York, Public Library 
PuTTING KNowLepGe TO Work: Special Librar 
ies Gretchen D. Little — technical librarian 
Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
New Worips ror THE SCHOLAR: College and 
Libraries——Pather Andrew L. Bouw 
librarian, St. Peter's College, Jersey 
Jersey 


Univer 
huis, 5.] 
City, New 

Servicinc Books AROUND THE Wortip: Librarie 
Abroad —Helen E. Wessells—formerly cultural 
officer in the Foreign Service Reserve and dire: 
tor States Information Library, Mel 
bourne, Australia 


Lnited 


The place chosen was the Carnegie Endow 
ment for International Peace, which not only 
faces the UN building, but is handsome in 


bik MBERS 
Rose Z. Seller Francis R S/ Jobn Helen 
Ws Father Andrew L. Bouwhui 


fet 








its own right; the time—December 14, a Sat- 
urday, with its possibilities for Christmas 
shopping plus a show in New York, a great 
attraction for guests from out-of-town 


Three letters went out to each of the 31 
colleges selected. The first went to the voca- 
tional guidance officer (the title differs 
placement ofhcer, career counselor, pe rsonnel 
officer, etc.). It explained the purpose of the 
institute, emphasized the star rating of the 
speakers and the satisfactions and opportuni 
ties of the field, and ended by inviting the 
counselor to come and to bring 4 to 6 stu 
dents. We made it clear that there were no 
registration fees and that all who came were 
our guests for a buffet lunch (it was simple 
sandwiches, cake, and coffee). A carbon of 
this letter went to the chief librarian of the 
college with a covering note inviting him as 
a guest, and enlisting his cooperation in select 
A scc orn 


ing the students carbon went to 


the president, with a covering note inviting 
him and bespeaking his blessing on the enter 


prise 

None of the presidents came, but their noes 
sounded sincerely regretful and many were 
kind enough to commend our project. To 
quote from several 


I think the plan for a conference is admirable 
Please be assured that I am in full accord with 
the idea of this Institute 
May I congratulate you upon the excellent idea 
of bringing library work to the attention of our 
college students ? 
I certainly am enthusiastic 
Certainly it is a important 


I heartily endorse 


about your project 


most project which 


PART OF THE 


STUDIO 


Since we wanted to reach as wide an audi 
ence as possible, invitations wer 
tended to Board of Education personnel, edi 
tors of library periodicals ducatior 
editors of newspapers. We wer 
enough to secure the interest of the director 
of New York's station WNYC 
nician recorded it all for posterity und 
the radio audience 

We had made it 
advisers that any questions they or their stu 
dents asked would be answered by experts 
and to this end we invitations to the 
deans of the library schools in the metropoli 
tan area and to the chiefs of the three great 
systems in New York 

The presidents were the first to respond 
(They all said no, but as I have indicated 
said it kindly!) The librarians were s¢ 
and the vocational guidance people (they had 
a job to do), third. Nearly one-half of the 
second and third groups needed a second 
to work 


also cx 


and 


fortunat 


whose tech 


clear to the ocational 


sent 


ond 


letter, but then most of them went 
with a will and soon the preregistration cards 
started arriving. This enabled us to gauge 
the attendance and get our name card 
in advance, so that registration on the 14th 


could be taken care of in half an hour 


ready 


On the day, each visitor was tagged and 
given a packet (containing recruiting mate 
rials and information about the finan 
sistance available to help pay library 
costs) and a printed program which lent 
(We'll 


whil 


ial as 


v4 hool 


dignity and substance to the meetin 
be glad to send a copy of the progra 
they last, to any planning a ‘career day.’’ ) 


AUDIENCE 
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PRECONFERENCE WARM-UP 


Those who came early were invited to in 


spect the exhibit set up for the occasion 
which contained both photographs and 
printed materials. The meeting started at 10 


and halted at noon. Before we broke up for 
lunch, the guest-experts were introduced so 
that questions might be asked informally over 
coffee. The group reconvened after lunch for 


floor was 


one more speech and then the 
thrown open for questions, An amazing num 
ber stayed on after the question pe riod to se 
films describing various aspects of library 
work, though this was marked optional on 
the program 

Did we get recruits? Well, only a follow 
up which we hope to do) will tell (though I 
did see two ente rprising spe akers intervie wing 


audience as soon as the 


formal meeting was over!) 


Were we If kind corre spond 


to be answer 18 Ye 


candidates from the 


successful 7 


ents are believed, the 


all through the lay of how much 


planning for 


I was aware 
had gone into the 


point of view of our student a 


thought and care 
the day. From the 


well as for myself, it was enormously successful 


Ihe Institute on Librarianship was an interesting 


and worthwhile group experience. I particularly 


enjoyed the way in which you chaired the meeting 
Who says librarians are antiquarians and without a 
I would like to take this oppor 


rsonal touch” which 


sense of humor? 
tunity to thank you for the “ p. 
you extended to me 


I'd like 
prograr 
tion. My 
and enjoyable. The 
strike deter then 


enthusiasts 


to thank you again for inviting u 
which was perfect in planning and execu 
ompanion and I found the day profitable 
students who did not let the 
subway from attending were most 
Institute on Librarian 
shif It was the best program of its kind I have 
ssed The selection of sp akers succeede 


tion of the wide 


Congratulations on your 


ever witne 


in giving a true cross % range of 


careers in the held, and if their lively presentations 


couldn't sell it, nothing could 
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MADRAS LOOKS FORWARD 


” THE worps of the editorial of the daily Hinds 
of 15 O 157, the Madras Library Association 
has worked unostentatiously tor the last 30 years 
to promote library cause in the state and the 
Madras Library Act was a piece of 
association was responsibl 


Mn sal ke gisla 
tion for whi the 
During th rst 20 years the 
ittention on the production of a series 
ibrary technique. Through these pub 
well known in every coun 
Library Act 


known 


association Was con 
entrating it 
of book 
lications it has be 
try But it pst be 
for whicl t has 
equally wi 

The Library Act was passed in 1948 and it took 
nearly thr years to constitute the local library 
tablish the district central libraries 
The next f years were spent in the opening of 
libraries and a few delivery 
in the rural area According to the latest annual 
report of the association there are district central 
libraries in each of the 14 districts with 280 
lelivery stations. More 
stations are expected to b 


one 
contessed that the 
been responsible is not 


authoriti 


many branct stations 


branches and 400 branch 
libraric lelivery 
opened in ti vears to 
As the last their work, th 
library authorities are planning to equip themsely 
traveling library vans to reach the 
rural people who form the majority of the popula 
Coimbatore has already procured a van at a 
100 rupees [approximately $1,042] 
having a traveling van shortly 


one 
phase in istrict 


with open a 


tion 
ost of about 
Madras will bi 
During 1956 the total income of all these library 
authorities was about two million rupees while the 
expenditure was only one million rupees, The bal 
ance was kept in for capital expenditure 
lerived from the library rate and 
grant on a rupee for rupee 


reserve 
The income was 
the government basis 
The Department of Community Projects has also 
supplement the library finance of 
trict library authorities and 
their servi In this way Chingleput and Malabar 
received Rs. 30,000 and 20,000 respectively 

W hat 


years has m 


come torward to 


some of the share 


achieved during the last eight 


which was not 


a nave 
loubt been at a rate 
untries which started library 
tion about half a century ago. But the 
new life in the present phase of renascence calls 
for even more rapid progress in covering the stat 
with a network of points. In recognition 
of this, the annual meeting of the association re 
solved to request the Minister for Education to 
appoint a committee to review the working of the 
Public Libraries Act in the state during the past 
cight years and to make proposals for the further 
ts of the act 

details the 29th annual 
great appreciation the hand 
R. Ranganathan of a /ah/ 
rupees towards the institution of 
la-Ranganathan Chair for Library Science at the 
Liniversity of Madras 
that in accepting the endowment, the 
at it resources It is 
first of 
will soon begin to 


reached in legisla 


simmering 


service 


ame of tl t 
Amot 
report 1 with 
sore ift f Dr. § 
f 100,001 f 


Safa 


other routine 


It also expresses gratification 
university has 
agree from its own 
hoped that thi 
its kind on the 
function 


hair in library science, the 
Commonwealth 
will be of great help in advancing 
library ind improve the standard of library 
ervi 
.. M. SIVARAMAN, Secreta 
Madras, India, Library A 





“Smile When You Say That” 


By Thomas Gilbert Brown 


HE ESSENCE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS ts not 
merely Service with a Smile It is 
also Service that Brings a Smil. 

Put in another way, good public relations 
is the application of good personal relations 
to a public problem. If you keep asking 
yourself, “Am I making friends by what I 
am doing?” you will always know whether 
your personal relations are good or bad, The 
test is exactly the same if you represent an 
organized group of people: the world’s larg- 
est automobile maker or a two-man bookshop, 
4 vast university or a little red schoolhouse 
The unincorporated firm of Courtesy & Kind- 
ness has paid more extra dividends through 
the years than all the blue chips on the stock 
exchange 

In brief: You get more mileage out of 
smileage 

Now-—-one moment for a dictionarial di- 
gression. There are many kinds and degrees 
of smiles, and not all are friendship builders. 
The smile of amusement can degenerate into 
the smile of ridicule or contempt. The fixed 
smile is short-weight coinage (even the fou- 
jours gai of mehitabel was never too fou- 
jours). The broad smile shouldn't be a broad- 
side, nor the narrow smile a smirk. In short, 
the upward curving of the corners of the 
mouth should be carefully controlled lest the 
lips be drawn back from the teeth into a grin, 
risking both an effect of sneering and public 
scrutiny of one’s private dental equipment. 

Back, now, to our first definition. Public 
relations, to be really effective, must be posi- 


tive and dynamic, Take an example 


Through scores of years football was 
played solely for the benefit of the students 
of the participating schools. Nothing was 
done to attract the general public. Players 
were unidentifiable except by those who knew 
them personally—and not even then when 
helmets and noseguards, plus mud and blood, 
blanketed their features. To make it even 
harder for the spectators to take a personal 
interest in the game, it featured mass play, 
with each scrimmage ending in a pyramid of 
22 tingling bodies and 88 tangled legs and 
arms. Injuries were the expected outcome at 
every signal call. 


Thomas Gilbert Brown is Director of Public Relations 


for Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 
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Was this making friends for the game or 
for the schools concerned? Decidedly not 
Realizing this, some progressive spirits in the 
college world determined to do something 
about it. First, the forward pass was origi 
nated, ending the bone-crushing tactics and 
opening up the game so that it became a 
succession of thrills for the spectator. Then 
so the onlookers might know instantly what 
particular warriors were giving them the 
thrills, the players’ uniforms were numbered 
fore and aft and they were further identified 
on scoreboards. Finally, the stands them 
selves (beautifully named because in a good 
game no one sits) were made more comfort- 
able for standing. 

It was these changes, and others made more 
recently (including the barelegged calisthen 
ics of cheer leaders and drum majorettes), 
that drew the general public to football, that 
built the great stadiums, that created the 
enormously successful professional game. Just 
a matter of putting a Big Smile on the faces 
of former grouches and critics 

Friendship isa compound of qualities; re 
spect is one of them. Here is a very small 
matter (but so is an acorn): a careless visitor 
in a library (or a theater or a school) discards 
a scrap of _ or a cigarette butt. It lies on 
the floor, leering, and eventually serves as a 
magnet. Successive visitors, thinking ‘These 
people don’t care how their place looks,” add 
their tithes to the untidiness. As a result, 
some respect for the establishment goes, some 
friends are lost. 

An alert public relations policy would try 
to persuade the public, by means of pleasing 
signs and kindly word of mouth, against such 
defacement, and would see that this form of 
carelessness was remedied before damage to 
prestige was done. A smile may help here 
too 

Recently we had trouble with visitors 
smoking at certain programs. SMOKING 
PROHIBITED signs were about as effective as 
STINGING PROHIBITED on a Jersey front 
porch. We made up a new sign. It was in 
three colors and showed a cigarette fiend 
blowing smoke into the disgusted faces of 
nonsmokers. The legend read: SOME FOLKS 
ARE BURNED UP BY THE SMOKE OF OTHERS 


(Continued on opposite page) 
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It Pays to Advertise 
By Sarah L. Wallace 


_~ YOU ARE SURE TO BUY SOMETHING 

a breakfast food, a tankful of gas, a 
pair of stockings, a package of cigarettes. Did 
you ever - to reason why you bought the 
brand you did? Why you bought it at the 
place you did ? 

No matter what we say, few of us base 
such buying on. reasonable facts, logically 
marshaled. Instead we have an image, placed 
in our minds by the advertiser, which disposes 
us favorably to the product and its maker 

This image has a simple symbol. We see a 
greyhound and think of a bus. A steaming 
bow! of soup and a red and white label means 
Campbell's soup; four X's, Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour. 

What image has your library built up? 
Have you been so busy running after every 
new idea, trying out every project you read 
about, that your public has no clear concept 
of what the library is and what it offers? Li 
brarians are intensely interested in publicity 
and spend many anxious hours producing it, 
but do we always spend enough time thinking 
about the product we want to sell? 

Every library—large or small, special, pub 
lic, school or college—-can develop a specialty 
and create an image in the public mind. 
Perhaps your collection is unusual in a par- 
ticular field. Let your public know it. De- 
velop that field even more, originate a slogan 
pointing to it, and so make your public not 
only aware but also proud of the fact that this 
library has the finest, the best, the largest, or 
the most selective collection in that field. For 
the sake of accuracy you may have to limit the 
area by geographical area or particular library 
classification, and claim to be the biggest, best, 
oldest, or most selective, in the south or north, 
in the state or county; or in the public, school, 
college, or special field 

You may want to build the image of friend 
liness and so you hire staff with that in mind, 
you develop a continuous training program 
to keep that goal constantly before the staff, 
and you advertise it, advertise it, advertise it 

You may build up an image of an alert 
information bureau, a community center, an 
adult education agency. But whatever you 


Sarah Wallace is Administrative Assistant in charge of 
Public Relations and Research at the Minneapolis, Min 
nesota, Public Library 
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choose as the focal point be sure that there is 
a reason for it—-tnat your library has the 
resources, talents, ability, to follow through 

To carry over this image to the public you 
need publicity. Here again, do not try to keep 
up with the publicity Joneses and dissipate 
your energies truitlessly. Survey your talents 
If someone on the staff has the well-known 
nose for news and a flair for journalism, ex 
ploit both to the full. If from within the 
library or through outside help you can pro 
duce exhibits of top quality, embark on a 
display program of real magnitude, On the 
other hand, if you can turn up no one who 
knows a primary color from a neutral, or 
occult balance from bisymmetric, gear this 
part of your publicity to a bare minimum and 
don't brag about it. If you have a golden 
tongue, stress your speaking program, if you 
get tongue-tied before two people, look for 
another avenue of making your library known 

All of this presupposes that you search for 
other talents to ye sn your own—-staff, 
trustees, friends, volunteers. But in enlisting 
anyone be sure that you can count on them to 
give consistent and good performance 

None of this means that a library can 
neglect all forms of service but one, all media 
of communication save one, Rather, it isa 
matter of emphasis, And by placing the em- 
phasis upon the area in which your library can 
excel, by publicizing that area with the meth 
od you do best, you get the largest return for 
time, money, and effort 

Creating an image in the public mind is 
like dressing a woman, You pick out her 
good points and dress her to emphasize them 
Create an effective image and it will hold its 
place in your public's eye 

| 
“SMILE WHEN YOU SAY THAT” 
(Continued from opposite page) 
Done cartoon-styie, it attracted attention and 
evoked smiles, and eventually paid off. (PS 
We set up SMOKING PERMITTED signs at 
some meetings, in return ) 

The core of public relations is the bright 
and unrelenting resolve to win new friends 
for one’s organization, and never lose old 
ones. Its banner is the smile. “When you say 
that, podner, smile!” 
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Second Try 


By Rath O. 


HEN A LIBRARY tries for a bond issuc 
and fails, then tries again four years 
later and succeeds with a large majority vote, 
there is an irresistible desire on the part of the 
librarian to write a success story. Particularly 
is this true when all veterans of political 
affairs announce that once an issue of this sort 
is defeated, it is very nearly impossible ever to 
achieve a favorable vote on a second try 
When I say that the chances for success or 
failure in securing a bond issue for a building 
are almost entirely dependent on the library's 
public relations program I am surely stating 
the obvious, But from the experience that we 
have had, I know that we need a constant 
reminder of the importance of the right kind 
of publicity if we are to grow 


We made our first attempt for a building 
when the Glacier County Library was just six 
years old, We had good, county-wide service, 
a large and excellent collection of books, and 
fantastically high circulation records for our 
rather sparsely populated area. No previous 
bond issue had ever been refused in the 
county. We sailed into the program with 
complete confidence, offering our record of 
excellent service, our crowded basement quart 
ters as evidence of our deserts and our needs 

Our defeat was devastating. A two-to-one 
majority voted against the bond issue 


Stock Taking 


When the crushed feeling cased somewhat 
and a rather shaky self-contidence reasserted 
itself, we did some intensive taking of stock 
All the reasons offered for our failure had 
some validity were new; we had 
followed the heels of a 
$350,000 bond issue for a grade-school build 
ing; the Korean War was threatening. We 
realized that all these facts were contributory 
but that the basic reason for our lack of success 


we too 


too closely upon 


lay in our lack of communication with our 
people. True, our publicity program had al 
ways been our first concern but it was not 1s 
far-reaching or meaningful as it jad to be 


Montana 
rmerly 
Cut 


Ruth Longworth is Executive Secreta { the 
Seate Library Extension Commission at Missoula: { 
Head librarian of Glaceer County Public Library 
Bank, Montana 
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at the Polls 


Longworth 


About this time a new servic into 
existence which we hailed as our answer. Th 
Public Relations Planner* sent out brochures 
announcing a monthly service of planned, 
intelligent publicity for libraries, prepared by 
three cble librarians. Incorporated in th 
Planner was the know-how that spearheaded 
the successful drive for a bond 
$2,500,000 for Denver's new main public 
library building. Here was an opportunity to 
tell the library story again and again with th 
help of experts in the field. Certainly we had 
done our best to do just this from the start in 
this library, but there is a decided limit to th 
amount one can do, with a small staff and the 
demands of a growing and very popular |i 
brary. If another library subscribed to the 
service before this one, it could only be be 
cause they were closer to Tuckahoe, New 
York, and the mail service was quicker 

When I saw Miriam McNally, who is the 
Denver partner of the Planner, at the ALA 
conference in Minneapolis, | waxed facetious 


Alri 


issue ol 


“Now Miriam, as a subscriber to your ex 
cellent services I want some help. I want the 
entire staff of Public Relations Planner to 
come to Cut Bank and put over a bond issu 
for two library buildings.’ As it turned out, 
I was not nearly as amusing as I thought | 
was. I did not get the staff, to be sure, but I 
received all the benefits of their combined 
thinking and planning; and, from Miriam, a 
complete and detailed outline telling us ex 
actly what to do to make success assured. The 
following November we could proudly an 
nounce that only four years after the earlier 
attempt, we had reversed the vote, two to on 
in favor of not one but two county library 
buildings ! 

Nothing in the world gives a library better 
publicity than a bond issue. As 
have as a Friends of 


a result of 
ours, we the 
group the largest organization in the county 
And with these Friends, we have worked out 
a use for our Public Relations Planner ma 
terial that could be adapted with profit in 
Besides individual members, the 


Library 


many areas 
Friends include a representative from every 
Organization in the county. Each month this 
key person receives a letter from Harold Nel 


* Publi 


York 


Relations Planner, Box 17! 
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MON 


son, president ol the group, calling attention 


to some particular part of the library's colle: 
tion and including a leaflet from the month's 
supply furnished by the Planner. Every tim 
any Organization meets, a Friend of the Li 
brary is there to offer a cordial invitation to 
use the library and to give a brief talk on onc 
aspect of its many serv‘ces. We find this to 
be by far the most effective publicity. Wé 
continue to use every possible outlet: radio 
newspaper releases, and book reviews, but th« 
sotency of the friendly lay spokesman cannot 
¢ overemphasized 

I had heard it said meu~ times that your 
headaches were only bey ning 
you had passed the bond issve. I simply did 
not believe it. How could there be a problem 
of any magnitude when the building was as 
sured? Seasoned builders of buildings will 
smile when they read this. Every step of the 
way can be hazardous, as these people well 
know. First there can be the Battle of th 
Site. Here, we had an incorporated Library 
Association of business men and women who 
had made a survey of the town had 
secured an option on the last two remaining 
lots in the downtown area. There 


when once 


and 


was the 





BROWNING 


MONTANA 


TANA, LIBRARY 

back of the 
house, far demoved from the business section 
There was the choice of a firm of architects 
There was endless delay over the sale of the 
bonds, over the validity of the title when onc 
the good site 


alternative of a free site court 


was chosen 


Fortuntely there were men of determina 
tion and vision on the board; there were good 
strong friends to rally to their support. The 
bonds were finally sold; the downtown sit 
became a reality; and Page and Werner wer 
named the architects 

I am tempted to become somewhat lyrical 
when I talk about our architects. Once again 
our bond issue had followed a school bond 
this time for $850,000, We had to trim our 
demands to what we could hope to get, and so 
our bill for two buildings and site was set 
for $99,900, The architects were confronted 
with the unenviable task of designing two 
buildings with a budget of minute propor 


They 
Both buildings are beautiful, vesthet 


tions have succeeded to a remarkabl 
degree 
ically 

sturdy, and enduring 


and floor 


pleasing inside and out, spacious 


The lighting, heating, 
overing are of the very best, the 
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The Librarian As Persuader 


By Jean Parriss 


Then | asked 


make it so? 
He replied 

Imagination thi 

are not capable 


“Does a firm persuasion that a thing is so, 


All poets believe that it does, and in ages of 
hrm persuasion removed mountains; 
f a firm persuasion of any thing. 


but many 


Witttam Biake in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell 


Yara PACKARD'S The Hidden Persuaders 

has received a considerable amount of 
publicity and has doubtless been on the re- 
The implica 
also 


quest lists of many libraries 
tions of the book for the 
of interest 


librarian are 


In today’s world, where museums advertise 
on street cars and churches employ high 
owered organizations to raise funds, the li- 
arian can perhaps learn something from a 
survey of piveailins methods such as those 
described by Mr. Packard 

He considers the new advertising approach 
known as ‘motivation research,” ' which is a 
depth approach” to the factors influencing 
behavior. Advertisers survey the “whys” of 
our behavior so that they can more effectively 
manipulate our habits and choices in their 
favor 

Many of the findings of advertisers can be 
corroborated by librarians. It is found, for 
example, that it cannot be assumed that 
They may ask 
for a nice story set on Cape Cod and go out 


people know what they want 


with a travel book on Spain which has an 
appealing jacket 


Advertisers also find that consumers rarely 
tell the truth about their likes and dislikes 
even if they know them, like the woman who 
likes to read “really worthwhile books only” 
ind after rejecting the best of the new non- 
fiction is seen slipping out with Homing 


Having agreed with the conclusions of 
Madison Avenue in these two respects, we 
can move on to examine some typical selling 
techniques. It is highly desirable to create 
wants in people of which they were not pre- 
viously aware. “Fancy not having a floor 
polisher—-however do you manage?’ (How 
extraordinary you've never read War and 
Peace—even if you've seen the movie. I can't 
understand it.) 


Jean Parrise is Librarian of the Deer Park Branch 
Toronto, Canada, Public Libraries 
tcf. Stryker, Perrin. “Motivation Re 


June 1956. A useful introductory article 


earch | 
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Another factor beloved by advertisers 1s 
the desirability of creating psychological ob 
solescence. This is not so desirable from the 
librarian’s point of view, as the desire for 
the newest books can rarely be satisfied by the 
copies available. 

Against this, the loyalty to brands without 
being able to recognize them, is a finding 
with distinct possibilities for the librarian 
Mrs. Jones wholly devoted to F. P. Keyes 
might perhaps with time, tact, and sleight of 
hand be transferred to Taylor Caldwell and 
others 

In learning to sell to the subconscious 
secret miseries, and doubts, guilt 
were exposed; for example, the woman who 


feelings 


uses instant coffee is regarded as a poor hous 
wife. This unanimous disapproval of short 
cuts does not appear to extend to reading 
digested versions of current books. Perhaps 
the librarian can do something here! 


The importance of the eye-catching pack 
age is a strong argument for the use of plastic 
COVCTINES for book jac kets Wome mn are p r 
haps less likely to forget their glasses than 
when going to the supermarket, but the num 
ber of times that assistance is required because 
“I left my glasses at home’ makes it a factor 
in the library too! 

Marketers find that ‘splurge’ items should 
be at eye-level. This is a finding which could 
be of interest in our arrangement ol library 
shelves, though we already know that unless 
lower shelves are tilted people wearing bi 
focals find them impossible. On the other 
hand, the dictum that people like to see a lot 
of an item does not extend to library books 
Three or four copies of a particular title 
seems to arouse suspicion rather than desire 

It doesn't go out much, does it?” 

Impulse shopping, however, can be paral 
leled in selection of books; the number of 
books which will go out when plucked from 
the dull recesses of 300s and 500s and placed 
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in a prominently placed WE SUGGEST is 


amazing 

Equally amazing and horrifying is the 
“psycho seduction” of children—"'the future 
occupation of all moppets is to be skilled 
consumers.” The possibility of an endless 
series of comic books exploiting the successor 
to Davy Crockett (complete outfits from 
$5.95) is a tremendous challenge to the chil- 
dren's librarian who alone can reveal the joys 
of the Mad Hatter’s tea party or the river 
picnic of Mole and Rat 

As far as adults are concerned, marketing 
now finds an appeal to such hidden needs as 
the following: 


emotional security—if you have a home 
freezer, you will never be without food (If 
you study some specialized subject in your 
spare time, you will have a valuable asset ) 

ego-gratification —- the steam shovel may 
move the load but it could not do so without 
the man operating it (books on many subjects 
will give a man the necessary “know-how’’ ) 


This leads on to creative outlets which are 
a fruitful source of income from cake mixes 
to tool sets. While we may regard with doubt 
the statement that every time a woman bakes 
a cake or grows a petunia she relives the act 
of creation, we can at least appeal to and help 
satisfy the creative urge in many. The sense 
of power appealed to particularly in the sale 
of larger and more powerful autos, we can 
try to capture under the aegis of Bacon's 
Scientia potestas est. 


The sense of roots, the appeal of times past 
has proved a satisfactory background for 
many advertisements and is one with which 
the librarian can have a field day. Most obvi 
ously there comes to mind, under a poster 
entitled THE GOOD OLD DAYS with horse and 
buggy, those biographies and autobiographies 
with such evocative titles as Peace and Drip 
ping Toast ot Period Piece. There is also the 
pleasing progression of ideas recorded in dif 
ferent ways, e.g., Men and Gardens by Nan 
Fairbrother, or the recollection of an epoch 
as in Ursula Bloom's Victorian Vinaigrette 


Yet another desire to which advertising is 
slanted, particularly in the insurance field, is 
man’s longing for immortality. While the 
acquisition of a library card does not assist a 
borrower to this end, we librarians are in a 
superb position to point out the enduring 
quality of the written word, against which so 
many monuments are but “the irregularities 
of vain glory, and wild enormities of ancient 
magnanimity.”’ 
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These are apparently all basic impulses dis 
covered and subsequently exploited by adver 
tisers. We can follow their Kead to some ex 
tent in these particulars and also make a very 
great appeal to the imagination, Open magic 
casements on time and space, beguile the 
reader with earlier centuries and distant lands 
Today there is a whole industry at work pro- 
moting the “care and feeding of positive 
thinkers’ I must have this or that,” and 
looking forward to an expanding market 
when automation increases leisure time 

As far as libraries are concerned, it may be 
objected there is nothing new in all this 
Maybe not, but are we offering our wares in 
the most effective way? Few libraries could 
afford the expense of motivation research, but 
they need not be too proud to note the find 
ings of the MR experts and avail themselves 
of any suggestions to be found 

Gone are the days when a Carnegie library 
offered “realms of gold” eagerly explored by 
those who had never dreamt of such munifi 
cence; now the librarian has to sell a belief 
and a product. Two centuries ago Samuel 
Johnson noted that “People in general do not 
willingly read if they can have anything else 
to move them.” Today the variety and acces 
sibility of rival amusements must exceed the 
Doctor's wildest imaginings 

As librarians we march 
aided by photocharging, punched cards, and 
the like, but our chief ib is still to get the 
right book to the right reader; to persuade 
people that they should be readers 
that in 1958 we must organize all our re 
sources to bec ome truly persuasive persuaders 


s 6 
SECOND TRY AT THE POLLS 


(Continued from page 489) 


with the times 


To do 


design perfect for all library functions, ade 
quate for expansion for the next thirty years 
Best of all, they have consulted the staff on all 
matters and have worked in close accord every 
step of the way 

There is one final gratifying touch. Beauty 
has been added with a memorial gift. On the 
front of the main building is a 4’x12' relief 
in colored ceramic tile, executed by Rudy 
Autio for the Oik Field Lumber Company 
and presented to the library by the company 


The panel consists of three animals—a 


bison, a horse, and an ox 
cultivation, and settlement, but planned pri 
marily to delight the eye. It adds an artistic 
touch to the Glacier County Library success 
story 


5 yee... work 
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How About Your Library Public Relations? 


By Mary Duncan Carter 


A cconsaes rO ONE public relations spe- 
cialist 

Public relations is a planned program of policies 
and conduct that will build public confidence and 
increase public understanding 

A pamphlet distributed to employees by 
the Institute of Life Insurance points out 
that there 


d and bad 


The important point to remember i: 
are two kinds of public relations 
You have either one or the other 

How does this apply to our library public 
relations problems’ With shortages of per 
sonnel and budget, every librarian is hard 
pressed to meet the exigencies of each day 
It is possible, however, to work out a publi 
relations program that does not place an 
added burden on the budget nor require ad 
ditional personnel. The program presented 
here is based on attitudes and upon relation- 
ships with other peopl 


All Are Needed 

At the very beginning, we must realize 
that it takes every staff member, working to 
gether, to promote good public relations and 
to make friends for our library; or, to revert 
to our original definition, ‘to build public 
confidence and increase public understand- 
ing. 

Public relations within the 
cludes staff relationships as well as staff-client 
relationships. Every staff member from the 
janitor to the chief librarian must take part 
in the program for each one helps to form 
the public's opinion of the library. To the 
outside world, anyone who happens to be 
behind a library desk ts a librarian. A graci 
ous, helpful attitude is essential. It is easy 
to gauge the difference between the effect of 
a cool, inquiring “Yes?” and a pleasant 
“Good morning. How may I help you 7 

Perhaps this is best achieved by recalling 
that human nature is rather like an iceberg 
in that only about one-eighth appears on 
the surface, Every human personality ts made 
up of age—mental, physical, and emotional 

family background, childhood experiences 
culture patte rn, and attitudes conditioned by 
pressures It is these unseen personality fac 
tors that frequently control human conduct 


library in- 


Profess Library 


Art 


Mary Duncan Carter is Visiting 
Science at the University of Michigan, A 
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When I was in charge of the United States 
Information Library in Cairo at the end of 
World War II, I had a revealing experience 
with a couple of young Egyptian army officers 
They became involved in an argument with 
the assistant at the registration desk. As soon 
as I heard voices raised, I invited the officers 
to come into my ofhce to discuss their prob 
lem. After supplying them with American 
cigarettes and Coca-Cola, I discovered that 
they were insulted because they had been 
asked to show their identity cards as a part 
of the registration routin« 

Surely, it is evident that we ar 
officers,"’ one of them exclaimed, ‘we are in 
uniform.” 

“This is an American library,” I replied 
‘and in our country we would ask any Ameri 
can army officer for some formal identifica 
tion before he would be permitted to borrow 
books.” (I refrained from reminding them 
that the USIS Library was the only library in 
Cairo that did not require a deposit of the 
value of the book before lending it. ) 

As tempers cooled and understanding 
grew, the men filled out and signed registra 
tion requests after they had displayed their 
identity cards. When they were leaving, I 
remarked about the heat of the day 

Yes,” one replied, it is bad. We 
been out in the sun all afternoon watching 
an interregimental soccer match 

Did you win?” I asked 

‘No, our side lost.” We all 
made our adieux. Several 
discovered that the same young men were not 


army 


have 


smiled and 
months later, I 
only regular borrowers but had introduced 
their colleagues and other members of their 
families to the facilities of the library 

It is well-known that self-control : impor 
tant in all human relationships. This is espe 
cially true in staff-client relationships. I shall 
never forget an experience that I had when 
I was a young librarian. The 
reference department was a remarkable librar 
ian who had risen from the ranks and attained 
a truly professional attitude in handling her 
Courteous and pleasant in all her 


head of our 


clientele 
relationships, she had become a shining ex 
umple of the model librarian 

Imagine my surprise when I happened to 
see this very librarian sail into the stacks and 
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give the bottom shelf a vicious kick! Then 
she saw me and began to laugh. 

“For a minute, I felt like a little boy I 
know,” she said. ‘The other day I asked him 
how he felt. He looked up at me and said, 
‘If I were a horse, I'd kick you in the face! 
Smiling, she left the stacks and took up her 
duties once more. 

In perfecting our self-control, it is well to 
remember that the effort must go beyond 
face-to-face contacts. Our telephone manner 
can be very revealing. The ‘voice with a 
smile’ really makes a difference. It is advis 
able to have a pleasant as well as a prompt 
greeting for everyone who calls the library 

Self-control should also be exercised in 
sending memoranda. If a memorandum or a 
letter is dictated in a temper, be sure to read 
it over the next morning before sending it 
More often than not, a new version will be 
dictated and sent 

Appreciation and praise can go a long way 
in promoting good relations with the other 
members of the staff as well as with the pub 
lic. If it is necessary to criticize, do it tact- 
fully and in private, Be sure to let the person 
being interviewed tell his side of the story 
and listen. Frequently several parts of the 


story will be repeated several times. Be sure 
to ask leading questions to let the problem be 
thoroughly aired. Then “aap out the way in 


which the situation can be improved 

Empathy is ‘the ability to appreciate the 
other person's feelings without yourself be 
coming so emotionally involved that your 
judgment is affected The psychologists 
assure us that this is a state of mind that 
anyone can develop. Through the practice of 
empathy our perceptions can be sharpened 
It can help us deal with many different kinds 
of situations 
empathy we will not begrudge the time spent 
in explaining the library rules to new bor 
rowers and library procedures to new staff 
members 

Outside the library, we are representing our 
profession as well as our library. Fortunately, 
the stereotype of the librarian is changing 


For example, if we practice 


In community contacts, librarians are found 
to be more than keepers of books. Librarians 
are usually normal people with attractive per 
Through 
general and professional education as well as 
through reading and experience, they have 
acquired a background that makes them abl 
to perform on the job and to take their places 
in the community as a whol 

It is the responsibility of the librarian to 
give the public courteous treatment and the 


sonalities and pleasant manners 
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best service that is available with the resources 
at hand. Librarians should endeavor to in 
tensify favorable opinion, to minimize un 
favorabl« opinion, and to convert a passive 
attitude towards library service into an active 
one. We can always add to our knowledge 
of people. The psychologists and sociologists 
are ready to help us understand more about 
the workings of the human mind and the 
interaction of various social groups 


| 
GOOD RELATIONS WITH PUBLIC 


5 tx STATEMENT, “Staff Attitudes and Profes 
sional Conduct,” drawn up by the chairman 
of our board of trustees and adopted by the board 
and staff when this library was established in 195! 
is reviewed occasionally by the entire staff, and 
copies are given to new employees, Not only is it 
an expression of the principles of democracy; it is 
of ethics 

To all patrons of the library each staff member 
owes courtesy, consideration and tolerance, No di 
tinction between patrons, whether on the basi 
creed, race, appearance, social ov intellectual statu 
can be shown by any employee in a tax supported 
institution. The staff member should bear in mind 
that eath day be or she ‘s perhaps the sole inler pre 
ter to some new patron of the spirit and purpose 
of the librar ) 

Patrons have a right to expect alert and interested 
service at all times, All requests, no matter hou 
apparently trivial or poorly expressed, should re 
ceive prompt and courteous attention. An appear 
ance of indifference or an attitude of superiority or 
amusement can undo in a single instance the good 
will which may have been built up through years 
of friendly relationships with a patron 

Staff members are requested while on duty or in 
any way representing the library not to voice opin 
ions about controversial matters of any sort, either 
political, religious, or social, The library is a non 
controversial institution supplying 4s 
possible material on all aspects of 
questions, but offering no personal interpretation 

No current number .of any periodical is to be 
taken from the reading room either by the public of 
the staff, unless properly charged to the individual 

Each staff member is expected to register in the 
usual way, and to have books charged upon his o# 
her personal be rrower' s Card 

Only librarians who are customarily 
ut the service desh should give 
patrons over the telephone. Junior assistants oF 
pages should not attempt to answer reference que 
tions unless the information has verified by 
one of the librarians, and the answering done under 
the direct iniivuction of the latter 

lt is a defnite responsibility of the library 1 
introduce reference tools to patrons, teaching them 
the elements elf-service, as well as to supply the 
aniwers to relerente questions eath assistant being 
especially cavrelul to fe that the patron nol ; 
material but also learn 
thing about the use of books and the 
lor himselt 


also our code 


re arly d 


j 
controveriia 


theduled 


information to 


be en 


obtains satisfactory 


libvary 
taking me step 
Manion Humate, Library 

Peninsula Public Library 

Lawrence, Long Island, N.Y 


Director 
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The Across - the - Street Test 
By Theodore C. Hines 


HE NEW BORROWER said he'd been in 
town quite a while. He'd just gotten 

around to getting a library card, though. He 
hadn't realized the library was so handy until 
he saw someone with books the other day 
and asked where the library was. Funny, too, 
he walked up the other side of the street on 
his way home from work every day. Some- 
how he hadn't noticed the building 

Sadly enough, this sort of thing happens 
all the time. Since it first came to my atten- 
tion, I've been applying the across-the-street 
test to libraries as I travel around. The test 
is simple. You just walk across the street and 
look. I didn’t invent the test. Easy identi- 
fication of library buildings is one of the early 
items in every survey checklist. But it is an 
item on which I've started making a regular 
mental check 

It has been pretty discouraging. While | 
can't produce any firm figures, the score for 
both town libraries and big city public library 
branches is low. It usually isn't any problem 
to spot the bank on the corner from the other 
side of the street, but libraries are a different 
story 


Architectural Stam p 


Of course, some libraries can be pic ked out 
by a librarian from a mile away, let alone 
across the street. It is the stamp of Carnegie 
architecture that does it, though, not the sign 
I keep hoping that the public isn’t totally 
conditioned to that kind of identification. If 
it is, Our new attractive buildings are doomed 


Other libraries are sometimes detectable 
from across the street, when all else fails, by 
that wonderful convenience the sidewalk 
book return box. Too often it isn’t as clearly 
marked as it might be and the paint job lacks 
the attractiveness of our red-white-and-blue 
mailboxes, but it is a big help 


But far too many libraries aren't easy to 
see at all. My own survey, limited, unrepre- 
sentative, and probably not very accurate, 
might set these at 75 per cent of the whole 
Sure, you can tell what most of them are if 
you look carefully and if you're looking for 


Theodore Hines is a Research Assistant at the Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers University, New Bruns 
wick, New Jersey 
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a library in that street. Most people probably 
find them, though, the way our new borrower 
did. They see somebody carrying attractive 
books in bright plastic covers and ask wher« 
the library is 

It doesn't seem to me that this is the way 
it should be. A library is a public place and 
ought to display itself clearly to the public 
view with something more than those incised 
letters way up on the building under the ivy 
that read PVBLIC LIBRARY 

My checklist results aren't too good by day 
light. Early on a winter evening, when people 
are on their way home from work through the 
gathering dusk, they drop nearly to zero 

It's not simply identification of the build 
ing that is bothersome after nightfall, pleas 
ant as it would be to see a clearly illuminated 
sign across the intervening traffic. There is a 
general lack of light around the premises 

Libraries must have a very good name in 
their communities. Many a father wouldn't 
let his children go to the movies on a Satur 
day night if the vicinity of the movie hous¢ 
were as dimly lit. Libraries seem to make do 
with whatever street lighting is provided by 
the city 

Supplements to this do sometimes appear 
but they are usually inadequate. They often 
take the form of two round globes on stands, 
one on each side of the doorway. You almost 
expect a police magistrate to be sitting be 
tween them, the way he aways appeared in 
the movies of your youth. 

The general impression around the outside 
of public libraries at night is one of barely 
dispelled gloom. There are one or two dis 
creetly floodlighted buildings on my list, with 
lighter signs and a pleasant air of activity 
but only one or two 

A library ought to be a place you can 
recognize from across the street, a place you 
can identify as you drive by or pass on a bus 

even after dark. It should have a 
clear sign. It should have as good 
lighting as any other public place that is open 
in the evening. After all, these are simple 
things, the kind of things we take care of 
first 


nice 


exterior 


Or are they? Go on out the front door 
walk across the street, and take a look 
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Public Relations Training Ground 
By Edward R. Dax 


HAVE LIKED being a small-town librarian 

It is the nearest thing to being all things 
to all men that I can think of, for in the two 
cities in which I have been the head librarian, 
I have been assigned to the role of a com 
munity leader, which I never realized would 
be mine as librarian, or which I never thought 
I would be capable of filling. 

Librarians, especially men who are plan 
ning a career as administrators—try starting 
out as a small-town librarian if you get the 
opportunity. You will be amazed at the ways 
in which you can be an instrument in getting 
the library before the public. A profession 
ally trained librarian in a city of 8,000 to 
15,000 is an important person, 

And with the library's rise in importance 
in the community, the librarian assumes a 
busier role, too. If he is looking for experi 
ence as a speaker, an organizer, a discussion 
leader, a club officer, he will get it 

It was with some apprehension that I ap 
plied for the position of librarian in Mays 
ville, Kentucky, after serving as a cataloger 
and circulation assistant at the Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Public Library. The board in Maysville 
was looking for a man, preferably, to super 
vise moving the book collection to a new 
library building, then in the final stages of 
construction. In addition, the book collection 
was to be cataloged (some 12,000 volumes ), 
and the circulation and use of the library 
needed boosting 

Despite the handicaps of working with a 
very small income and a self-perpetuating 
board, I was given a free hand in book sele 
tion, public relations, and publicity. The col 
lection was thoroughly weeded upon moving 
into the new building, some 3,000 volumes 
being discarded immediately. During the dis 
carding process, hundreds of rare and old 
Kentucky and Ohio imprints were rediscov 
ered, including much genealogical material 
and dozens of volumes of old Maysville news 
papers, some going back to 1850. These 
bathe formed the greater part of a local his 
tory collection. With some other early news- 
papers, letters, and documents from the time 
of the Revolutionary and Civil Wars, interest 
was whetted in the reactivetion of the old 
Mason County Historical Society. 


Edward Dax is now Librarian of the Lancaster, Penney! 


vania, Free Public Library 
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But the historical society wasn't the only 
activity in which I was engaged down there 
There was the Maysville Rotary Club, of 
which I was a member for over two years, 
serving on the program committee part of 
that time. This gave me a chance to obtain 
speakers for the club who would reflect ideas 
of community improvement, again calling on 
the university for help. When called on to 
do a job, it is hard to refuse. I never spoke in 
public before, but now public speaking was 
to be cultivated assiduously. PTA's, the two 
local service clubs, the County Sunday School 
Association, the D.A.R., and the Women's 
Club, as well as book clubs, called on me 
many times to speak about the library, books, 
and reading. The librarian who works with 
adults and groups will find such experience 
valuable and rewarding 


where there are few male (and 
professional women ) librarians, one is bound 
to be asked to serve in statewide capacities, 
As chairman of the Public Libraries 
Division of the Kentucky Library Association, 
I was able to present a program at the annual 
Louisville in 1954, which was 
another worthwhile experience, for it meant 
obtaining a speaker, and making other ar 
rangements something new in my life 
Then, as chairman of the committee for the 
microfilming of Kentucky Newspapers, the 
gathering of data by means of a questionnaire 
was another new field. Rec ently, the univer 
sity was granted a large sum of money to 
proceed with this project. 


In a state 
also 


meeting in 


In a different vein, my subsequent position, 
as librarian of the Vaughn Public Library, 
Ashland, Wisconsin, has also given me oppor 
tunities to be of service to the community 
The library there has had a successful past, 
as far as patronage and cir ulation are con 
sidered. There has always be 1 a professional 
librarian in charge or on the staff, and the 
collection contained most of the necessary 
books and other materials to operate eff 
ciently. But again a man coming into this 
position opens new doors for the library, 
which were closed because the librarians be 
fore had been women, Service clubs beckoned, 
business associates appeared interested, and 
other new contacts were made 
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Better Than a Grocery 
By Dean Cadle 


Garusoay, September 14, was a gloomy, 

rainy day in Liberty, Kentucky, so not 
many people from out in the county got into 
town. However, approximately 200 visited 
the building near the square bearing the sign 
WILKINSON'S GROCERY. But they came not 
to buy meat and vegetables. They came to see 
Casey County's new public library and to 
check out books 

During the 152 years of the county's history 
this is its first public library. This cultural 
thrust that has lifted the county from the 
ranks of Kentucky's eleven counties without 
sublic library service has been made possible 
”y the joint cooperation of the Casey County 
Board of Education and the Library Extension 
Division in Frankfort 

This is what we've wanted for years,” 
said Charles E. Wesley (‘Mister Charlie’), 
superintendent of education, who spent much 
of the day sitting in the rear of the room 
smiling and talking about the project 

For the past three or four years he and 
members of the Board of Education have been 
collecting books, a few at a time, and on 
opening day there were approximately 1,800 


volumes. Some of the books have been do 


Parmer father helps hi 
choose a book 


nated by individuals. Others were secured 


from Taylor County when its bookmobile 


ceased operation, About 1,000 volumes were 
bought by the Casey Board of Education, 
including a set of the Encyclopedia Britan 
nica, three sets of the Junior Britannica, a set 
of the World Book, and six copies of Collier's 
Atlas. Then a few weeks ago the Library 
Extension Division sent several books, both 
new and used 


Librariar 
Lexington 


Cadle is Extension 


Extension Division 


Dean 
Library 


4% 


Opening Day Visitors Chat with Superintende 
of Education Charle E. Wesley andl 
Benefactor Mar y Belkn ip G 


Because of the enthusiasm shown by the 
Casey people, four library extension workers 
from Frankfort took time off from preparing 
books for the four regional library groups 
that were started October 1 and spent sever il 
days in Liberty arranging the books and mak 
ing a simplified catalog 

The library occupies part of the first floor 
of the education building, space which until 
recently was rented to Wilkinson's grocery 
The Board of Education has had the 
painted a light green, has had shelves built 
and has bought used chairs and tabl The 
members plan te install fluorescent light 
to tile the floor. The board is also payit 
salary of the ‘librarian,’ Nellie Cox, a 
ate of Liberty High School 


interior 


Mr. Wesley is urging county and town 
organizations and civic groups to use the 
library as a meeting place, but his chief inter 
est is that people from all parts of the county 
will come to feel that the library is for their 
use and that they will check out book 
they come to town for other purpos: 


Ww he ! 


Some of Saturday's visitors simply came to 
look, but 105 of them checked out 120 books 
The first person to register and to check out 
a book was a former Liberty florist, who s 
floral arrangement with an attached 
wishes note. Some visitors cam« 
the rain. One man who hadn't been to town 
for several weeks thought the grocery stor¢ 


nta 
ood 


to get out ol 
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was still there. Two groups came by special 
invitation. One consisted of five checker play- 
ers from a nearby hardware store where they 
often gather on Saturday afternoons. And the 
school supervisor brought two diners from 
Cathy's Coffee Shop, which advertisers hot 
dogs “2 for 25c, with every*hing but a filter 
tip.” 

The editor of the News 
came by and left a copy of Wednesday's edi- 
tion and a stack of Time magazines 

One elderly man wearing overalls, who 
said he was from ‘the other side of Yosey 
mite,’ chose two Zane Grey books and laid a 
dollar bill on the check-out table. And when 
Miss Cox explained there was no charge, he 
said, “Well, I'll take good keer of them 

Also present was the Louisville woman who 
for years has made immeasurable contribu 
tions to education and library service in Ken 
tucky but has remained in the background 
Mrs. George Gray, who as a member of the 
Friends of Kentucky Libraries, three years ago 
gave the money necessary for Casey County 
to qualify as a participant in the Boyle 
Casey-Washington region giving bookmobile 
service 

At the 
was still smiling 
think we've got something 


Casey County 


Mister Charli 


said 


end of the day 
You know,” he 


They have They 
have a large, convenient building. They have 
books. They have numerous eager readers 
But without sufhicient financial support they 
may also have a dead book collection. Mr 
Wesley knows this, and he is taking steps to 
prevent it. He is requesting the county judge 
to appoint a five-member board, and thus 
establish the library legally according to state 
library laws 


They have enthusiasm 


But more important will be the response 


given the campaign of the Board of Education 


to obtain financial aid, It will be necessary 


Librarian and young patron 


consult the card catalog 
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The Children’s Corner 


that the fiscal court, the town's officials, and 
local civic groups agree to appropriate money 
so that the library will have the assurance of 
a salary-and-book fund and can qualify for 
state aid from the Library Extension Division 


"This was a fine grocery,"’ Mr. Wesley said 
“but it's a better library.” 
| ae 
RELATIONS TRAINING 
GROUND 


(Continued from page 495) 


PUBLIC 


was established 


two 


A regular radio series 
which blossomed out into 
weckly, one for children, the other for adults 
Statewide and regional groups recognize the 
library as having something to offer. I was 
an instructor for a course offered by the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Division. | 
was the first Cubmaster of a newly organized 
Cub Pack. I served as superintendent of the 
junior department of the church school, The 
Rotary Club called on me to serve as a bulletin 
editor and public information chairman. Does 
this all seem like a lot of work? Well, th 
deadlines have to be met, and the job doesn't 
always bring droves of people to the library 
but you know that people you talk to are 
conscious that you are the librarian 


programs 


All these activities are a direct outgrowth 
of the community's new impression of the 
librarian as being a professional person and 
a potential leader. So, in addition to all th 
usual routine tasks, too many of them still 
nonprofessional in nature, the librarian as 
sumes his role gracefully, willingly 
eagerly (though, I might add, a bit apprehen 
sively), in order to be helpful, informed, and 
public relations conscious. Such is the advan 
tage of being a librarian in the smaller city 
for there is no better training ground for 
acquiring experience in a good public rela 


evcn 


trons program 
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Integrating Library and Classroom 
Through Effective Library Exhibits 


By Edna H. Spitz 


HE LIBRARIANS at Stephens College, in 
the general library as well as in the 
divisional libraries, have looked about on 
their own campus and in their own course 
curricula effective 
exhibits respon 
sible to the science, family, language, social 
and communication skills 
tively, and the general library staff concerns 
itself with the humanities and the arts. This 
arrangement permits each librarian to draw 
directly on the division or department she 
serves, not only on the resources which the 
particular subject might offer, but also on the 
realia, the staff, and the products of the 
courses taught 
Not to speak in generalities but to proceed 
with concrete, practical applications across the 
campus, we shall begin with the efforts of 
the science librarian. For an open house dur- 
ing the Halloween season she prepared two 
large displays, one representing superstition 
and the other pure science. Here the skeleton 
came from the zoologist, the sea shells and 
crab from the geologist, and a live praying 
mantis perched on a photograph of the same 
on Natural History by courtesy of the biolo 
gist whose services the librarian had enlisted. 
The staff members of the communication 
skills division help their librarian plan ex 
hibits illustrating the use of reference mate- 
rials currently being studied in communica 
tions classes. For the unit on the newspaper, 
the librarian teaches the classes and prepares 
a bulletin board on ‘Through the Week with 
the New York Times” 
daily featuring a different section of one paper 
each week for six weeks. The librarian at 
Stephens teaches and in so doing is able to 
work very closely with the teaching staff 


to seck out material for 


The division librarians are 


divisions fr spec 


and other ne wspapers, 


The actual products made by a class in the 
division, such as toys made in children's 
crafts, provide diffezent materials for display 
in the family library, Through the consumer 
education classes brochures from such con 
cerns as the Better Business Bureau and the 
Household Finance Corporation are collected 
for display. Individual products are often 


Edna Spitz is librarian in the Language D { the 


Stephens College Library, ¢ mbia, M 
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featured such as the recent painting of a 
campus artist or the award-winning essay in 
Creative writing, surrounded by the books 
noted in the bibliography. 

Commercial products relevant to particular 
subject areas are obtained through such firms 
as Fuller Fabrics, which sends swatches of 
cloth originating from the palettes of famous 
artists like Miro and Picasso with explanatory 
posters and films, and the Container Corpora 
tion of America, which sells a series of large 
posters on ‘Great Ideas of Western Man 
The “Write for These” section of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin is already familiar to many 
librarians for a listing of such sources. How 
ever, Stephens librarians draw mostly on the 
materials available in their own divisions and 
departments before turning to their library 
shelves. 

Materials contained within the library itself 
are effective on exhibit only when they tie in 
directly with a specific course, a campus event 
or a campus personality. The closed-circuit 
television course for all first-year students 
with its visiting lecturer on “Ideas and Living 
Today,” affords many opportunities for re 
lated exhibits: candid, informal snapshots of 
the lecturer; a special shelf for the books 
mentioned in, the lectures; and weekly quota 
tions from the readings applicable to topics 
under discussion for the week 
mounted in Mitten letters on an easel by the 
library entrance. Albert Schweitzer was cur 


current 


Columbia Da 
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rent exhibit material recently for the ‘Ideas 
and Living Today’ course, the advanced Ger 
man class, ‘Religion in Life” week, and an 
address on Schweitzer by the visiting lecturer 
for a campus series 

The tie-in with campus events comes by 
close co-ordination of a reference type dis 
play with the actual event: Degas’ “Dancing 
Girls” in the lobby of the general library at 
the time of the Ballet Theatre (and of the 
humanities outside-reading assignments on 
the ballet), a series of glossy prints showing 
the dancers and descriptions of the dances to 
be performed procured through the publicity 
office of the booking agent for “Fiesta Mexi 
cana,’ Paul Klee’s “Traveling Circus’’ on the 
entrance wall when the humanities 
visited the Klee exhibition at the St 
Art Museum. Then again, Max Beckmann’s 
‘Dutch Bridge,” a loan from the college Art 
Center, was on view when a student analysis 


classes 


Louis 


of the painting appeared in the current issue 
of the campus literary magazine 

Campus personalities are often linked with 
exhibits 
brief essay listing their ten favorite books, 
including particularly the favorites of their 
college days. This appears with a large photo 
graph of a faculty member and a bookshelf 
holding the books mentioned. Not only pop 
ular faculty but also student leaders are asked 
to list their preferences 


Popular faculty members write a 


The librarian must keep a constant eye out 
for instructional material which can be ex 
hibited. As a good journalist has a ‘nose for 
news,” likewise, a good librarian should have 
an ‘eye for exhibits.” She must be quick and 
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imaginative and literally “see” an idea, which 
must be put up for —— immediately, while 
it is still fresh and alive. Since at Stephens 
the librarian is considered a teacher and the 
library an integral part of the teaching pro 
gram, the librarian is in a good position to 
make her exhibits part of the teaching and 


learning process 


The language librarian, in particular, can 
conceive of many possibilities for effective 
exhibits which relate directly to the language 
teaching activities of the division she serves 
Christmas affords a good example of the na 
ture of the exhibits at the language library 
A German Weihnachtsbaum, a Mexican pi 
fata, a Swedish Glockenspiel, foreign Bibles 
opened to the ¢ hristmas Gospel, and Christ 
mas carols sung by native groups lend the 


right atmosphere, The Christmas Annual 


provides a storehouse on “€ hristmas in Other 
which can be supplemented with a 


Lands 
collection of cards actually re 
ceived from friends abroad. A specially de 
signed, giant Christmas card prepared with 
the help of a graphic artist forms a large 
bulletin board of MERRY CHRISTMAS in many 
languages 


Christmas 


The modern languages taught at Stephens 
are kept alive and before the students through 
the constant efforts of the language librarian 
Her exhibits reflect the active use of the lan 
guage and the culture of the countries they 
represent. Beginning with the first week of 
classes one special bulletin board features 
timely sayings simultaneously in the various 
languages, such as: “Good day, how ar 
Do you speak a, a 


you 7 is cold 
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today, isn’t it?” Clippings from current for- 
cign newspapers and magazines mirror the 
contemporary scene by featuring fashions, 
people, and events of the moment, as well as 
provocative cartoons. The newest Dior crea- 
tion or Prince Rainier with his Grace will 
always catch the student's eye. Very effective 
also are the weekly funnies of E/ Universal 
which Latinizes such favorites as Tarzan and 


Little Henry, to say nothing of Ferdinand!. 


American periodicals, too, contain interest- 
catching articles like “What is a Frenchman ?” 
Atlantic (October 1955), and “Spanish is 
Easy’ Holiday (January 1956) 

Better even than the printed word are the 
natives the librarian can commandeer. For- 
cign students on campus are always eager to 
display their costumes or to attempt transla- 
tions of their favorite poet. One with origi- 
nality and imagination will often provide a 
unique exhibit when asked to “put her coun- 
try on display.”” A Mexican student made a 
Latin American stage set for Chantecleer 
complete with cactus and hacienda. Faculty 


and student travelers frequently bring back 
for display dolls, pottery, rugs, and jewelry. 


Students always dream of traveling to for- 
cign lands. To provide the stuff that dreams 
are made of, the language librarian can al- 
ways turn to the Holiday “Travel to Europe” 
issue, the New York Times travel section, or 
the Christian Science Monitor * (international 
Travel’ issue for concise information on the 
cost of the trip, a complete budget for pack 
age trips, and an extensive calendar of spring 
and summer events abroad which she can post 
in conspicuous places in the library, Often 
these write-ups come with coupons which 
bring many attractive travel folders and large 
posters free upon og age Large travel post- 
ers in color put out by the rail and air com- 
panies gaily decorate library walls and doors, 


TRAVEL ABROAD THIS SUMMER, part of the 
do-it-yourself craze, headlines a bulletin board 
featuring the Stephens Summer European 
Tour amply illustrated with candid snapshots 
taken of students on a previous tour and the 
itinerary for the coming summer. Similarly, 
STUDY IN MONTERREY and the accompany- 
ing Mexican tour are advertised with glossy 
prints taken by the Stephens Publicity Bureau. 

The sruDY ABROAD display invites lan 
guage students using the library and studying 
languages in the division to practice their 
newly-acquired language by studying in the 
native country. The Institute of International 
Education, the Council on Student Travel, 
the Education Division of the Pan American 
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Union, the annual “Study Abroad” volume 
published through Unesco, and the cultural 
services of the various embassies are fin 
sources of information. Sufficient 
can be obtained for a large display on sTuDY 
IN GERMANY OR FRANCE, including a budget 
of costs, college catalogs, brochures on specifi 
schools, and information on scholarships 
available. 

Finally, the HELP YOURSELF table, ar 
ranged in the manner of a well-stocked travel 
bureau, bids the student to pick up free copies 
of the necessary sailing schedules, tour out 
lines, regional folders, city guides, and de 
tailed city maps. These travel realia are ob 
tained early each spring by writing letters to 
the embassies, information centers, consulates, 
tourist offices, steamship and airline offices 
representing the countries to which students 
will be traveling. 

The student has studied the language, de 
veloped an interest in it, and is now ready to 
travel to the native country to put into pra 
tice what she has learned. Thus, the language 
librarian, having sustained the original inter 
est, can now send the student on her way 
equipped with the necessary travel realia. The 
librarian goes directly to the sources for dis 
play materials which are of actual use to the 
student whom the exhibit attracts. Such an 
exhibit has been truly effective. Library ex 
hibits achieve maximum success, not as iso 
lated though interesting displays, but by pro 
viding more effective liaison between the |i 
brary and the classroom 


material 


| 
MR. MOTO, I PRESUMI 


Whenever I take Marquand 
Down from the fiction shelf 

I find his portrait gallery 
Contains my friends—and self 


George Apley, for example 
Whose lips are pursed at spring 
He cannot hear, however near 
The song the sirens sing 


And Charlie Gray, the banker 
All wearied of success 

He labors on and nightly boards 
The Darien express 


But in the latest Marquand 
Familiars pass away; 

The setting is the Orient, 
With plot by CIA 


So fare thee well, Suburbia! 
Goodbye, thou Vineyard breeze! 
I'm off to pastures new, yet old 
And courteous Japanese 

ROBERT GORDON 


White Plains, New York 
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A Personal Collection 


By Bradford Harrison, 


HIS IS A DIFFERENT KIND of library sci 
ence bibliography. It is composed of 
books chosen for purchase by librarians for 
their own personal collections. The books ar« 
professional, but not manuals or selection 
aids. Their function is to give something of 
the atmosphere of the library world 

Books have been chosen on topics which 
lend themselves to pleasurable reading. The 
compiler has the temerity to add one more to 
the vast number of lists of books in librarian 
ship only because no list of this kind exists 


About Books 


Bartietr, E. E. The Typ 
Europe, and a study of contemporaneous b 
production in Great Britain, France, ltaly, Ger 
many, Holland, and Belgium. New York, Put 
nam, 1925 

Davip 7 he Ilustration f Book 
York, Pantheon Books, 1952 

CARTER, T. I The Invention of Printing in China 
and Its Spread Westward. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1925 

JENNETT, SEAN. The Making 
Faber, 1951 

McMurrrit 
ing and t 
1947 


, P 
graph Treasure in 


BLAND New 


of Book London 


Book; the story of print 
New York, Covici Fried 


D.C. The 


iokmaking 


The Saga of Libraries 


Scholar ul rkshot ét 


Lniversity of 


BrouGH, K. J lving con 
ception i libvary service 
Illinois Press, 1953 

BusHNeLL, G. H. The World 
London, Grafton, 1931 

Dirzion, 8. H 
Chicago, ALA, 1947 

RICHARDSON, E. C, Biblical 
library history trom 100 BA f 
Princeton University Press, 1914 

SAvace, E. A. The Story of Librarie 
Collecting. New York, Dutton, 1909 


Urbana 


Earliest Librarice 


Arsenal 1 Democratic Culture 


Librarie a shete/ 
AD, 1 


ind B 


Men and Libraries 
Memories j aq ok 
Public Library, 1954 

Je bn Co Chicag 


Compton, (€ H 
St. Louis, Missouri 
HADLEY 
ALA 
ProtTuero, G. W 
London, K. Paul Trench 
Riper, A. I Melvil Dewey 
Savace, E. A 
Grafton, 1952 


CHALMERS n Dana 
1944 

A Memoir of Henry Bradshau 
18H 


ALA, 1944 


London 


Chicago 


Librarian Memories 


Harrison, Ill 
Drexel Institute 
staff member 


Bradford 
cimeme at 
Pa and a 
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The Library in the Land 


AsHeiM, Lester, ed. A Forum on the Public Li 
brary lnquir New York, Columbia University 

Press 49 

LOWELI The 

University 


MARTIN, 
( hicago 


CARNOVS?} LEON and 
Libras n the Community 
ot Chu 1944 

Durrus L. Books 


racy. Boston, Houghton 


Press 

Their Place in a Demos 

Mifflin, 1930 

LiBRARY ASSOCIATION, A Century of Public Li 
brary Se ce W here Do We Siand Today 
London, Library Assn., 1949 

Wetitarp, J. H. The Public Library Come 
New York, Wilson, 1940 


| Age 


tO A BOOKWORM 


panicea fs the | that 
ov sSheath-winged beetle com 
bookworms.) 


Motl ravenon 


plera 


Siodrepa micéa ts your name 
And you are really just a simple larva 
But all th ime, 
You ha ry neatly learned to carve a 
Win path to tame 


and voluminous tomes 
{ and somewhat solitary 


Through musty 
In manner od 
Your spirit roams, 
You share a kinship with the literary 
And v have many 


massive 


homes 


Replete with wisdom but without despair 
Familiar with a score of alphabets 

You have mh if¢ 
You eat your 


A stu 


words but you have no regrets 


lating tare 


The cost of ing you regard as naught 
Althou your appetite is quite 
The book once 


voracious 
bought 
Is wise and intellectually capacious 
But more than food for thought 
How small you are, so that the naked eye 
Must. to observe you 
Yet you f 
Moment 
Nor 


squeeze into a squint 


works in monuments of print 
in inky sigh 
§.P.. your life ilm and unexciting 
Your tunneled 
As now y biting 
Your distant cousins once fed blithely on 
The men who did the writing 


lays, like ours, are quickly 


jacos C. SOLOVAY 
Fort Hamilton High Sei 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Nonbook Materials in an Army Library 


By Rosa Anders 


FRooxs FOR THE ARMY has been a popular 
subject in library and military circles 

with Army Special Services libraries at home 
and abroad growing in size, scope, and pres 
tige. In the European Army Command atten 
tion was focused on nonbook materials 

Bremerhaven Port of Embarkation’s main 
library, which is housed in Marine barracks 
area, better known locally as ‘‘marina schule”’ 
of Nazi Germany's Navy, serves a typical 
American community abroad, has approxi 
mately 11,060 volumes. The range of patrons 
is wide, with interests spanning vast levels of 
education from the Puerto Rican soldier learn- 
ing to read English to the ambitious young 
man working for his college degree in the 
University of Maryland's overseas program; 
all fields of interests from the busy club 
woman planning a special program to the 
young G.I. seeking recreation; all ages from 
the grandmother to the youngest child who 
enjoys the library's iy eae storyhour. This 
library, serving such a diverse group of Amer 
ica’s Army personnel and dependents abroad, 
has a vast opportunity for service if it keeps 
pace with all media of information, resources, 
and programming 

Nonbook materials can be especially im- 
portant today with rapid developments mak- 
ing much book material obsolete. Even in a 
small library, invaluable resources to be made 
available for circulation are records, sheet 
music, pictures, films, maps, newspaper or 
magazine clippings, and informational mate 
rial about local events 


Frequent Oueries 
~ 


The most frequent questions asked by 
other librarians are about the type of materials 
used, criteria for selection, means of publicity, 
method of cataloging, classification, circula 
tion, and—if it is worth the trouble! 

A clipping file, such as the one kept in the 
vertical file near our circulation desk, need 
not be too time-consuming Once a system on 
additions, weeding, and circulation is estab 
lished. The librarian periodically checks mag- 
azines and newspapers saved for this purpose 


Librarian at Fort Gordon 
ut the Bremer 


Anders, now Post 
was formerly Command Libraria 


USAREUR 


Rosa 
Creorgia 
haven Port of Embarkation 
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and regularly ordered from many companies 
travel agencies, and various other sources. In 
our library, special emphasis is placed on ma 
terials about Germany. Each piece is filed 
in a manila folder in vertical file with the 
corresponding subject heading. It is 
more useful with cross references (also s« 

lected and checked in master copy of Reader 

Guide) which are typed on the end of 3” x 5 

cards, extended and pasted on the top of 
8” x 10” sheets of black construction paper 
The subjects and cross references are also 
recorded in the library's card catalog on blue 
catalog cards, which readily indicate the na 
ture and locations of this additional! material 


made 


Clip ping: Circulated 


Clipping file material is circulated in regu 
lar clipping envelopes on which the desk 
attendant attaches a circulation card indicating 
number of pieces of material, subject heading 
and description of each piece enclosed. (For 
example: date due March 18—GERMANY 
CUSTOMS AND TRADITIONS 
xing.) An identical card, made for the li 
rary's circulation file, is filed with other 
circulation cards under date due as CLIPPING 
under C, and then by first subject on the 
circulation card 


newspaper clip 


Several media of publicity are used. The 
most effective is the bulletin board and dis 
play over this file, using a subject group of 
material, changed every two weeks. The « lip 


A serviceman check 
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FOR MORE INFORM 


SEE OUR 
CLIPPING 
FILE 


Sample display of vertical fle materials 


ping file gets additional publicity in the 
weekly newspaper column, radio spot an- 


nouncements, newspaper fillers, and on the 
poster prominently on permanent display in 
the library which calls attention to all non 


book materials available. It is also mentioned 
as a source of information in the many subje ct 
bibliographies and booklists published by the 
library, on bookmarks, and in letters of wel 
come to newcomers 


Another popular nonbook source in Brem 
erhaven’s library are the operetta synopses 
which are translated by one of the German 
library assistants and mimeographed for dis- 
tribution. Whether it be background mate 
rial on a local little theater play or a synopsis 
of the season's opera production, the library 
and the community can help each other by 
cooperating in this type of publicity and dis 
tribution of materials, Many people visited 
Marine Barracks Library for the first time on 
hearing that this service was available 

The phonograph collection is one of the 
library's most popular features and especially 
so since records are circulated. Keeping a 
separate collection for circulation is recom 
mended. This certain titles for 
planned music programs always being avail 
able and also makes it possible to keep one 
collection in better physical condition 


assures 
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A system for cataloging records based on 
Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in the Li 
ngress Phonorecords and the 
Music Library Association's Code for Catalog 
ing Music is recommended. In addition to 
italog for phonograph records, we 
have found popular a list of available records 
for browsers. Other copies of this list are 
available for circulation 
to make their record selections at home and 
others say that this list helps them to become 


brary of ¢ 


our card « 


Some patrons want 


familiar with titles and composers. For a 
long life of the library's stationary collection, 
a system is recommended in which the patron 
consults the catalog, then asks desk attendant 
for his sel Even better, if the equip 
ment is available, is Bremerhaven’s system in 
which the desk attendant plays the selection 
on the record player at the circulation desk 
and the music is piped by sound system into 


tion 


the music room 


Sheet music is also cataloged for circula 
tion. Simple cataloging is done using Mé 
Colvin's adaptation of the Dewey schedule, 
popular in public libraries, and subject head 
ings from Sears List of Subject Headings, \n 
classification, the letter “M"’ distinguishes 
each piece from regular book materials 


Other Materials 


Other classes of nonbook materials which 
the library has available for circulation and 
reference are college catalogs, and files of 
magazines, newspapers, and maps, Very pop 
ular, especially with newcomers, are the three 
pamphlets which Marine Barracks Library 
publishes: “What to See and Do in 
Around Bremerhaven,” “History of Bremer 
haven’ and ‘Facts and Figures on Fish."’ The 
last, a description of the local fishing industry 
which is the largest in Europe, gets special 
attention from German friends who visit this 
American library on special invitation to note 
our observances of their annual Fisherihafen 


(Deep Sea Fishing) Week in July 


On a special bulletin board near the library 
entrance, current information is posted about 
local events such as Amerika Haus programs 
in nearby Bremen, musical festival schedules 
for all of Germany, special events in nearby 
cities, current programs from the local stadt 
theater (German), schedule of the season's 


and 


operas and ope rettas at the local opera house 


church and bus schedules, and the usual 


post or military events 


notices of | 
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TALKING SHOP . 


CAN T THINK OF A MORE SUITABLE WAY 
to begin National Library Week than with 


commentary in this issuc 


W' 
Stetan Zweig’s choice 
Ihe piece first came to our attention at a meeting 
of the Hartford Library Club in January, where it 
was read with electric effect by Harry Olson, of 
radio station WDRC. He, in turn, had had it from 
Harry Zohn, of Brandeis University had 
translated it from the German. With 
Zohn's permission for us to present it to our readers 
came the news that Saturday Review shared our 
enthusiasm and had already arranged for publica 
tion, It all goes to demonstrate the intrinsic power 
of words and the forces that work 
together for the ultimate advantage and pleasure of 
the reading public 

In our second tidbit this month 
Love Sylvia Gottlieb emphasize 
we think—the part that librarians 
mutual enterprise of reading. We re 
Germaine Krettek for so thoughtfully enlarging the 
audience’ for this bonne bouche from just herself 
to the many thousands in all walks of librarianship 
who will vicariously receive, from its publication 
in the Bulletin, a warm sense of appreciation and a 
felicitous orientation in National Library Week 

If it is the book, per se, that interests us, we will 
find plenty of competition. No longer is the book a 
thing apart; it has consequential rival the at 
tention of readers, each one adding its particular 
perspective. This theme featured the 1955 confer 
ence of the Graduate Library School of the Univer 
sity of Chicago, the papers now published under the 
title, The Future of the Book: Implications of the 
Newer Developments in Communication The 
varieties of approach are to be seen in a glance at 
the contents: INTRODUCTION: NEW PROBLEMS IN 
PLOTTING THE FUTURE OF THE BOOK: Lester 
Asheim; HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES ON THE ROLF 
OF THE BOOK IN society: Howard W. Winger 
DEVELOPMENTS IN VARIANT FORMS THE BOOK 
Thompson Webb, Jr.; DEVELOPMENTS IN MASS 
COMMUNICATION: Raymond H, Wittcofft; AN IN 
TRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF INFORMATION 
Harold Fleisher; IMPLICATIONS POR THE STORAGE 
AND RETRIEVAL OF KNOWLEDGE: C. D. Gull 
IMPLICATIONS POR LIBRARY Services: Ralph R 
Shaw; IMPLICATIONS FOR THE EDUCATION Of 
LIBRARIANS: Lowell A. Martin; THE CULTURAI 
CONTEXT of PRINT IN THE COMMUNICATIONS 
REVOLUTION: Reuel N. Denney APTERWORD 
Lester Asheim 
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bis sottal concern 
scliville 
impinge directly upon bi 
confined within the wall 
sequently, it follows that if the library 
lly to change to meet changing need 
only if the librarian tries to underst 
licipate the probable 
organized way them 
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library) 


CPAN Le pre} 
lor ind plans ¢ 
Jumping from the beginning of the 
end, we find this significant ArPTERWORD 
The conference does f 
nothing sacred about the book but onl) 
nothing sacred about the form of th 
is indeed something sacred about 
that is its content: the record of m 
quest for knowledge and truth. 7 he 
ind the materials of which the book 
conceivably change. But the 
semination of ideas will continu 
4 world that would call iuself civilized 
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The impact of books 
minds us that the greatest book in the 
also been the most—and the 
Cutting across every interest 
heritage the book called The 
Tolstoy declared 
Without the Bible the educatior 
ent shale Of soctely is imp Die 
toria, handing a Bible to African 
This is the secret of England reaine 
Roosevelt believed No other book i a 
written has ever thected the who 
people a the Sevipture James Bask 
his introduction to The English Bible 
English literature is indeed rich ip 
works have had a profound 
determining and maintaining thi 
pivitual unity of the race; but 
sdmivers of Shakespeare, Milton 
worth, Scott, and Tennyson would 
unerudeimgly admit that the work 
not tor 
wm influence, with 
Bible has exercised 
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Publicity That Worked 


Public Relations Tailored to Size 


peony S$ OF THE FACT that Wisconsin has 
many small communities, the public relations 
committee of the Wisconsin Library Association 
decided upon a project to help the librarian of the 
small community realize the place and importance 
of public relations in her town, With the blessing 
of the WLA executive board, and an appropriation 
of necessary funds, the committee worked out a 
series of small, four-page flyers designed for the 
small library. As each of the four pamphlets was 
published (one a month during the summer), it 
was mailed out to some 4350 librarians in small 
communities. Additional copies were made avail 
able, from the WLA secretary, if librarians wished 
to distribute them to trustees, Friends of the Li 
brary, etc. It is almost too early to ascertain the 
results of this project, although it was received 
with enthusiasm by many 

The first of the four flyers, entitled, One Moment 
Please! was designed to attract the attention of the 
lethargic librarian who needed encouragement, or 
outside stimulation. The back page even suggested 
ten questions that could be used as a yardstick to 
measure the extent of public relations in a given 
community. This introductory flyer also announced 
that this was the first in four, and that additional 
copies of any of them were available through WLA 
The second of the series was entitled, Your News 
paper Is in Your Library; Put Your Library in the 
Newspaper. A college of newspaper headlines 
dealing with library news was featured on the cover 
of this pamphlet, and the inside pages concentrated 
on the Who? When? What? Where? and Why? 
of library news. Tips on how to prepare news 
stories for the newspaper were listed on the last 
page 

Getting People into the Library was the title of 
the third flyer in the series, and suggested a number 
of simple ideas under such subheads as: “Attract 
attention ! Extend an invitation!’ and “Take the 
initiative!’ The back page gave a list of ways in 
which others in the community could help in pub 
licizing the library and its services, including the 
use of the pamphlet series to show what can be 
done simply and effectively. The fourth and final 
in the entitled, Getting Out into the 
Community. Many novel ideas, some new and some 
old, were suggested for improving and increasing 
library service, and taking the idea of books and 
reading to the people themselves 


serics was 
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Eat ber of the public relations committec 
was responsible for the copy of one of the 
and the chairman acted as zeneral editor working 
with the printer in designing the whole series, It 
project which involved some work, but it 
seemed a very practical way of letting librarians 
know that their state organization was vitally in 
terested in them and in their libraries. We felt it 
would give a lift to local efforts, assist the lon 
librarian, and perhaps stimulate further ideas from 
friends of libraries and library trustees. The 
mittee hopes that the time, effort, and expenditure 
of modest funds (the entire project, including mail 
ings, cost under $200) will pay off in better public 
relations in the smaller communities of Wisconsin 

H. Vaite Deare, Director of Libraries 
Below, Wise Librari« 
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Community Participation in Fair 


BOOK FAIR designed primarily to strengthen 

library-community relationships attained grati 
fying success at McGregor Library in Highland 
Park under joint sponsorship of the Friends of the 
Library, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, and 
public and parochial schools 

The broad base of community participation 
which drew some 250 individuals into prepara 
tions, program, displays, and hospitality, was con 
sidered to be even more gratifying than the attend 
ance of some 500 persons during the afternoon and 
evening of Nov, 20 

A book exchange and resale of contributed books 
was operated more as a conversation device than 
as a moncy raking scheme for unit prices were 
scaled from 10c to 50c, The hunt for bargains 
served as an introduction to many new acquaint 
ances, and committee people were especially happy 
to see the cager-beaver students piling up arm-loads 
of books for their home collections 

Program, promotion, and hospitality afforded a 
mingling of effort on the part of Jaycees and 
Friends, Posters for advance notice in stores and 
public buildings and display backgrounds for tables 
of circulating books were the work of art students 
in public and parochial schools. 

In the auditorium, a musical program that rocked 
the library walls roused stomping acclaim, thanks 
to the high school Little German Band and the 
Dixieland Foot Stompers of the Jaycees. The 
Nurses’ glee club from Highland Park General 
Hospital, a Musical Moms, girls’ gle« 
clubs from two different schools and a soloist from 
the Music Club added to the proceedings, Mem 
bers of the garden club arranged an attractive 
centerpiece for the hostesses table, and Jaycee wives 
and Friends brought home-made cookies 

Resident authors and journalists were . invited 
were introduced during the auditorium program 
and stayed to chat over the books and refreshment 
tables. The proof of the pudding was that all con 
cerned had such a good time that everybody wants 
to do it again next year 

Marion T. Wuirt 
Highland Park, Michigan, Library 
Commission 
McGregor Public Library 
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Popular Polar Beas 


os MOST LIBRARIES IN ALASKA ARE SMALL, 
they are constantly on the alert for ways ot 
adding to their finances. For the past thirty years 
the Seward Community Library has charged patrons 
membership dues, one of our chief means of sup 
port, so last spring we decided to institute a pub 
licity campaign especially among the men in our 
community. When we heard of a large polar bear 
which had been killed by a local hunter, we con 
tacted him and got permission to display the skull 
of this huge bear. It was measured by an Alaska 
representative of the New York Boone and Crockett 
Club for North American Big Game Animals and 
17 15/16 points, which will place 
it im fourth place on the records of the club 

Mr. Kesselring, who is the proud owner of this 
large trophy, flew to Point Hope, Alaska, where 
he engaged a bush pilot to fly him out to the polar 
be.r region on an ice pack about twelve miles from 
Point Hope, where he 15 degrees below 
weather 


found to measure 


hunted in 
7eTo 

For our display we borrowed several artifacts of 
the Northland, among them an Eskimo mask carved 
from whalebone, a small whalebone basket, a small 
bird spear made of ivory and whale bone, and two 
arctic tox furs. We selected several books written 
about the Northland, hunting, etc. and arranged all 
ot these materials, together with the bear skull, on 
a table in view of everyone who visited the library 
Many people came to the library who had never 
been inside before and, as a result, we 
our membership considerably, The 
heard was “I didn't know the 
busy place.” 


increased 
omment 
was such a 


main 
Library 


Since that time, in order to comply with the 
requirements for assistance from the Federal Grant 
im-Aid program, we have a free public 
library, with a huge increase in circulation but 
practically no sure income with which to carry out 
our program, Therefore than ever, we feel 
the urgency to develop the good will and interest 
of our patrons, for it is mostly through their gen 


become 


more 


erous free-will contributions that we 
to expand under this new plan 
To this end, when Mr. Kesselring re 
trophy back from the taxidermists, who 
it into a beautiful rug with full-head me 
he let us have the first display. We als 
a number of slides that Mr. Kesselring 
of his hunt, which we displayed befor 
reading lamps. Books on hunting big 
stories of the great Northland were pla 
nently about the room. We believe we« 
more men using the library now 
Mas. Cecu. A. Horton, Li 
Seward, Alaska, ¢ 
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Publicity That Worked’ 
brary, Bound Brook, N.J., wa 
bookstore containing 250 new children 
cluded in the children's room exhibit 
from a recent mobile 
ture depicting storybook character 
sculpture.” Children of the area, u 
the direction of the children 
husband, built and painted the store, u 
ured 10’ x 8 x 8, constructed the unk 
from used radio tubes, spool paper cart 
and made the 31 mobiles hanging from 
One window of the model book 
characters from Eve Titus’ Anatol 
a cardboard cat and mice of copper 
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librar 
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Frontier Days 


W' WON NEW FRIENDS for the library when 
we helped the Jamestown Retail Merchants 
celebrate FRONTIER DAYS. Every year the local 
merchants put on a good will campaign and the 
library was invited to participate in this 3-day cele 
bration. Many publicity stunts were used to make 
the public aware of how many opportunities the 
library offers its patrons 
At the kick-off dinner, an old-fashioned barbecue, 
the librarian and members of the staff appeared in 
Annie Oakley costumes. The librarian invited all 
the participating merchants to come to the library 
and borrow material to help with costuming, win 
dow displays, and songs and dances connected with 
early Jamestown and the Western theme 
This was followed up by the monthly Library 
Newsletter devoted entirely to FRONTIER DAYS ma 
terial. The Newsletter, the local newspaper, and 
the public schools helped the library announce the 
poster contest that related to FRONTIER DAYS—cOW 
boys, Indians, covered wagons, etc. Three prizes 
were given—a cowboy or cowgirl suit (ist), gun 
holster (2d), and cowboy hat (4d prize). Any 
pupil of grades 2-5 of the Jamestown or surround 
ing schools was eligible Posters, 12” x 18”, were 
brought to the children’s room of the library and 
members of the local artist society did the judging 
Over 60 posters were received and many children 
brought their paints or crayons to the library and 
used the books as illustrations. The prizes were 
awarded in one of the down-town stores and the 
posters were displayed in the window of the stores 
The library had a float in the FRONTIER DAY 
parade. Riding behind the mayor in a covered 
wagon was a float consisting of a tepee with top 
winners of the POW-WOW READING CLUB in Indian 
costume. Over 300 children had joined in this 
organized summer reading program. As a reward 
for reading the most books and reporting on them, 
the winners were allowed to wear their head-bands 
in the parade 
One of the leading stores had a window display 
with live children reading as models, These models 
were dressed in costume and new models took their 
places in the window every half hour. The chil 
dren's voices reading aloud were carried to all parts 
of the store over the public address system. One 
merchant became so enthusiastic he gave 12 extra 
prizes for the poster contest and a local candy store 
gave candy to al! the losers in the contest 
Library staff members wore their Annie Oakley 
costumes when at the desk and lured many a patron 
into the library to see the “‘frontier’’ books on dis 
play in the lobby A “no fines day on westerns 
was held on one day of the celebration 
The local press ran stories from material gathered 
at the library and the poster contest was mentioned 
in ads, To complete the coverage, the two local 
radio stations interviewed members of the library 
staff concerning library activities in conjunction 
with FRONTIER DAYS 
The public became aware through all these a 
tivities that the library was a lively, friendly place 
where they could go for books, magazines, records 
and slides. People who hadn't taken books out in 
years renewed their acquaintance with the library 
through the special FRONTIER DAYS program 
PauLine M, Pancuer, Director 
James Prendergast Pree Library 
Jamestou n, New York 
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Know Your Library Plans 


N° PLANNED LIBRARY PUBLICITY can ever take 
the place of that given by excellent service 
but excellent service can often be given because of 
publicity. Along with our day fod friendly help 
over the desk, we are trying to prove that the 
library wants to serve everyone 

Since ours is a town hiled with traditions and 
interest in yesterday, the librarian prepares from 
library source material a weekly newspaper column 
called “Looking Backward,” It has appeared in the 
local newspaper each week since 1953. Whatever 
the happening within book-lined walls, the local 
newspapers tell the town citizens and others about 
the event. Make friends with your editor and you'll 
develop citizens’ pride in their library ! 

Our broadcasting station opened in 1952, The 
library went ‘on the air,” presenting local residents 
on a weekly “Read-a-Book” program, and hasn't 
missed a week since. All of this advertises the 
library and makes it mean more to individual citi 
zens, On another radio feature, “Morning in Aber 
deen,” the library was asked to present “Moments 
in Local History,’ for five minutes—and few activi 
ties have produced a more far-reaching effect 

Each year the library observes Aug. 5, birthday 
of the library donor, as Local History Preservation 
Day. The town’s three federated clubs cooperate 
in holding open house, Special invitations go to 
library friends announcing the manuscript emphasis 
for the year, such as old letters, Bible eon 9 old 
bills, diaries etc. However all types of source ma 
terial are asked for and put on display. Later these 
are recorded and filed alphabetically in the steel 
filing cabinets. This year emphasis was on the large 
family tree on which were indicated families con 
tributing to the building of the new family record 
and research room 

With the feeling that winter months are a good 
time to urge reading, our library sent out reminder 
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Evans Memorial Library 


NEAR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL) 


ABERDEEN, MISSISSIPPI 


HOURS: 9-5 Monday through Saturday 
TELEPHONE WO. EM 9-4601 


Read-a-Book Radio Program WMPA 
9 - 9:30 a. m. Saturdays 

Local History Moments on Morning in 
Aberdeen WMPA 8:50 a.m. Mon-Fri. 


BOOKS (Best Sellers, Westerns, Mysteries, Novels, Relerence, Bic.) 
MAGAZINES - BULLETINS . PICTURES . MUSEUM 
CHILDREN’S ROOM - FAMILY RECORD AND RESEARCH ROOM 


Information - Inspiration - Recreation 


FREE TO ALL 
COME READ! 














cards to club leaders and once-upon-a-time patrons 
They asked to “renew their acquaintance’ 
with the library, its holdings, and activities. Posters 
bearing a similar invitation have been placed in 
motels, hotels, filling stations, country stores, town 
stores, insurance offices, city hall, Court House, 
schools country post othces. Chamber of Commerce 
mayors othce 


were 


cates, et 

and those of 
attraction 
including 
treasured by scouts and 


Art displays from a nearby college 
local artists work prove an 
The library's small 
dolls in foreign costume, is 


other school children 


unfailing 


museum collection 


Newspaper articles, radio meetings 
displays—-whatever the activity, the Evans Memor 
ial Library is doing it's best to say to citizens 
WERE AT YOUR SERVICE' WAKE-UP AND READ' 
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Teen-age Writers 


$f Rees AGERS BECAME WRITERS last spring at the 
Bluffton-Wells County Public Library, In 
the process the bobby-sox set found a new enthu 
siasm and the library a new challeng 


Alternating exercises in dialogue, description 
and character analysis, the TEEN-AGE WRITERS CLUB 
combined weekly round-table discussions with prac 
tice assignments. Led by Peggy Goodin, author of 
four novels and currently employed at the library 
in Bluffton, the high school writers met for a series 
of twelve lively They argued, listened, 
experimented and wrote. At the end ther 
was a stack of finished manuscripts labeled Warrers 
CLUB PROJECT. From thes hosen four prize 
winners, one each in feature 
writing, and verse 


sessions 


were 
fiction, nonhction 
library donated Webster's New 
and Miss Goodin, through her 
lub member to re 


As prizes the 
World dictionaries 
publishers, arranged for 
ceive a personalized copy of their teacher's newest 
Dede O'Shea 

Celebrating with cokes 
young scribes decided that this writing business 
wasn t, after all, strictly for squares not when 
you could write about space-men, for instance (fx 
tion: subdivision, science fiction ) 

Bluffton Wells ¢ 
Bluffton, Indiana 
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Library Club Tea 


UR ANNUAL LIBRARY CLUB TEA is 

function. In the fall of the 
arrive, are processed as soon as possibl: 
to library club members, who read 
possible. The librarian listens to box 
pared by the students and aids them in 


year 


Following this period of preparation 
are planned for the library, invitation 
tea, booklists prepared or purchased, and 
hostesses trained to greet and receive 
This is all done in committee work dur 
brary club meetings held after school 


All the students’ parents, teacher 
and school patrons are invited to 
in the school library from 2-4 p.m 
National Book Week. Some 200 interest 
usually attend. Library club 
Ruests about the library 
refreshments, and discus 
135 new ones which are on displ 
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Teaching personnel and classes fr 
departments offer a unique service in ti 
which are an outgrowth of students 
work. This year there book jacket 
English classes (annotations and author bi 
were written and illustrations drawn by 
dents). Art classes made 
bookmarks and original 
Social studies classes presented proj« relate 
early American history. Book rr 
open-book fashion were also display Box 
por kets decorated with a science hold 
ing science reading records attracted much attention 
Collages with written explanations were prepa 
by ninth-grade English students. Journalisn 
dents advertised the affair and 1 it for 
publications. A reporter for 

paper, Trojan, contacted the guests at 

comments. Refreshments were prepar 

by the hornemaking classes 
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cover 
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rhe displays are different each year, | 
is always featured is the case of 
autographs obtained by former library 
bers 

About 600 students 
affair in one way or another 
public relations for the library 
comes just before Christmas, when 
thinking about gift books. It has prove 
popular affair with the students, why 
that it is an art to be able to talk 
just as it is to be able to sing, dance 
a football 
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Operation Art 


W' ARE GRADUALLY BECOMING AN ART CENTER 
as well as library in this rural, northwest 
corner of Ohio. It all started in 1954, when one 
of the county's amateur artists asked if he might 
display his oil paintings in the library 
His suggestion was accepted with great delight 
and it seemed to us that practically everyone in the 
county came in to see the paintings! Three excel 
lent portraits of local persons added also to the 
interest. Since the paintings were all oils in very 
large frames we displayed them on a very con 
venient ledge which runs all around the main read 
ing room, with the overflow on a similar ledge in 
the children’s room, and on the tops ot bookcases 
Last June we had an exhibit of the paintings of 
two local women artists, this time in the basement 
clubroom. They hung their paintings on the club 
room walls, arranged a tea table in one corner, put 
out a guest register, and were off on what proved 
to be a very successful showing. There is a keen 
interest in local paintings here and everyone came 
Then, im January, came the climax of OPERATION 
AnT! We had a brainstorm and wrote to the Ford 
Motor Company asking if they would lend us one 
of their protessional exhibitions of watercolors (we 
had seen one in a nearby city). The art director 
wrote at once and told us that the exhibit was ours 
Best of all 
charges to the 
We were off! The hity 
arrived, each framed in a white mat of the 
size and covered with cellophane( no fear of dirty 
fingermarks). Our local amateur 
the paintings for display. It was decided to turn 
over the 
and the paintings were placed on the large reading 
tables, back to back. Other: hung from that 
very convenient ledge mentioned in earlier—but all 
were at a very low eye level 
Visitors continued to come 
that there just wasnt anyone 
those pictures. And how they 
merits of the paintings! However, when one old 
farmer from a nearby hamlet said, feelingly You 
know, this is the first art exhibit that I ever saw 
we felt that our efforts had indeed been rewarded 


the only expense would be the express 
next destination 
beautiful watercolors 


Saline 
artists arranged 
main reading room to them completely 


were 


until we were certain 
left who hadn't seen 
liscussed the various 


Now we're planning an amateur area exhibition 
with prizes, entry fees, etc., in the fall. OPERATION 
Art still carries on! And we are sure that the in 
terest kindled carries over into books and other 
regular library services 

FRANCES F. Beatty, Librarian 
Paulding, Obio, County Library 
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Art and Literature 


=” AND LITERATURE are cooperating in Lang 
horne, Penn., on a new and unusual program 
The Langhorne Art Association, whose members 
include successful artists of Lower Bucks 
County, has adopted an annual project: providing 
the Langhorne Library with a year-round series of 
art exhibits 


Although 


many 


exhibits of paintings and other art 
long been a feature of city and recently of 
some libraries, Langhorne Library is on 
of the first to enter into an agreement in which an 
established art association assumes all responsibility 
to provide art exhibits for an indefinite period 
Both organizations are convinced this plan has a 
two-fold value. It will attract a large attendance to 
the library (particularly new residents, of which 
there is an increasing number) and will bring to 
the attention of the public the fine creative work 
of the many artists in the county 

The exhibits will he 
when the 


have 
smaller 


hung on screens, easily 
large reading room is required 
Exhibits will be changed every three 


moved 

for meetings 

weeks 
Maser Jacgurs Eicuet 


Langhorne, Pennsylvania, Library Association 


Library Art Shows 


HAS BREN RIDING HIGH on the 
with a series of one-man 
and group-activity art and craft shows, They have 
compassed a wide variety of artistn adventures 
ranging from miniature fairy tale scenes to portrait 
sculpture. Most of these creations, we were de 
lighted and somewhat awed to discover, had been 
created by enthusiasts whose only teachers were the 
books borrowed from our fine-arts and arts-and 
crafts colle 


UR I BLICITY 


hobbies of reade rs 


tions! 

We have not been competing with our local art 
museum—but it has happened that our library 
lobby and case exhibits have won for the amateur 
artist the coveted honor of an invitation show at 
the museum! Sometimes it us the other way round 
and we have been able to augment the museum's 
exhibits with a city-wide showing for the artist in 
our several branch libraries, perhaps to a public 
that never ventures inside a museum 

Our amateur exhibits have led to a pleasant 
public relations alliance with our Albany Artists 
Group and Capital District Crafts’ Guild, with a 
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combined membership of about 500, as well as with 
several smaller organizations, such as the Button 
Collectors and Stamp Club, so that we now have 
an almost unlimited source of supply for exhibits 
with their inherent opportunities (of course, that's 
the point') for showing related books, and for pub 
licity. Because of their “name interest,” our art 
shows appear to have considerable news value for 
our area newspapers as well as for the organization 
bulletins sent out by the groups interested 

Sometimes the city desk’s 
most sanguine expectations 
result in feature-and - photographer 
spreads, One instance of this was the time we “dis 
covered” (because she hesitatingly asked for an 
exhibit) a primitive artist-—and “discovered” later 
after our Bene window exhibit had been followed 
by a really impressive museurn show—that she had 
unwittingly revived, by using her farmhouse win 
dows as vantage points for uninterrupted land 
scapes, the “lost art’ of panorama painting! Her 
remarkable gift was her own, our discovery sheer 
accident, but the books from which learned 
about color-values and perspective were borrowed 
from the library 


interest exceeds our 
and our brief notices 
two -column 


she 


We have shown decanters and bowls of etched 
glass, exquisitely designed and made by a refugee 
who found his way to our art room-—and his new 
joy in creation—before he could ask directions in 
English; we have shown trays and dower chests 
decorated with Early American designs—and beside 
each one a book opened to its pictured inspiration; 
we have been host to a gathering of portrait heads 
modelled by ambitious sculptors who served their 
apprenticeship under Malvina Hoffman and Jo 
Davidson 

We often plan to time our exhibits to coincide 
with observances or holidays with publicity angles 
Senior Citizens Month found ceramics by golden 
agers on display——(resulting in a full-page Sunday 
feature of the craftsmen at work). Our local spring 
tulip show found us exhibiting garden books among 
the blooms—and flower paintings by area artists 
among the books at several of our branch libraries, 
with satisfying newspaper recognition of our efforts 

We have a nice waiting list of prospective exhibi 
tors for 1958, and with it the prospect of new 
friends and, as a happy by-product, we feel sure, 
valuable publicity for them and for us 

OLGA H. Briccs 
Public Relations Representative 
Albany, New York, Public Library 


Centennial Art Exhibit 


OR ITS CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT the Boonslick 
Regional Library was filled with stack 

paintings on tables and shelves, and 
temporary art ringing the walls 

The librarian conceived the idea of 
paintings by oldtime local artists as th 
participation in Boonville's celebration 
hundredth anniversary of Thespian Hal! 
viving theater building west of the Allegh 
tains continuously in use 

She solicited recent paintings of local 
also asked for pictures by oldtime 
community. Securing these old treasur 
tactful persuasion and personal calls. But 
librarian promised utmost care of the 
she never pressed anyone to loan as 
While requiring each exhibitor of an o 
to sign a liability release, the library al 
insurance to i 
art was on display 

The antique paintings were handled 
care, for canvases were tender and fra 
with age. The section they 
was roped off and a staff men 
delegated to watch them 

Of interest to the older 
during the art show were old photograph 
ville homes and business houses. Thes 
tained in a loose-leaf booklet loaned by a 
resident, and permission given ti 
booklet apart and lay the pictures on 
which was then protected by a clear plasti 

It was the second year that the libra 
sored a display of work by local as 
previous exhibit had been 
paintings photography ceramics, af 
Ihe response to the earlier show was 


ro 


arti 


spot cover loss or amag 


M“ he re 


library 


visitors at ti 


was 


restricte 
! 


too, with 30 local painters showing uf 
75 pieces of work for the oil painting « 
Medium-sized pictures were mounted 
easels on the library reading tables 
were mounted on tall 
shelves of the book racks 


into 


easels or stoo 
The 


a display of 


magazin 
pressed service for 
pictures 

The first art show led off 
display of photography by amateurs an 
als, with black and white pictures, and 
shown at the library by an electri 
projector. Photography fans came to v 
and others’ work and remained to check 
on the subject which had been placed 
among the pictures 


witl 


The photography show was follow: 


hibit of ceramics, silk screens, wood blo 
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metal, bronze casting, sculpture in terra cotta, stone 
and clay, mobiles, and drawings. Books related to 
the specific displays were placed on tables where 
they invited examination. The oil paintings cli 
maxed the first art show, which continued for about 
two months during the summer 
Collecting pieces for the art shows, setting them 
up, and returning them took many extra hours of 
labor, but the effort helped establish the library as 
a cultural center for the town; it brought many 
prospective patrons into the library; and it built 
good fellowship between the library staff and the 
public 
Gene V. Davis 
Boonville, Mi 


four 


How It Works for You 


SLIDE-SOUND PRODUCTION titled “The Queens 
Borough Public Library: How It Works for 

You” has done more to make our library known to 
the community than any other single publicity 
endeavor in the past year. Demonstrating the li 
brary’s organization and services, it was written 
and produced by two branch librarians as a project 
with which to establish eligibility for promotion 
Colored slides, plus appropriate taped 
against a musical background, first introduce the 
library system's administrative set up and opera 
tion; and then go on to show the wealth of services 
stemming from the central library and the neighbor 
hood branches. Books and services are brought to 
life by means of the theme, READING IS FOR EVERY 
ONE, The production also includes a look behind 
the scenes, showing all the processes a book passes 
through before reaching the shelves for public use 


script 


For the first time, we have a publicity tool that 
makes it possible to get across basic information 
about our library in the short period of 20 minutes 
This has proven to be a painless, and consequently 
effective, way to alert community organizations and 
groups to the size and library service 
provided for the borough 


scope ot 


Since many individual 
communities, with a population noted for pride in 
local communities, some residents have looked upon 
neighborhood branches a, independent operations 
Through this slide presentation, we have 
great progress in educating readers to an awareness 
of the library as a large system, which benefits 
them extensively in supplementing local branch 
services 


Queens is made up of 


mace 


Storyhour 
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le Family Uses the Library 


During 


has 


the past 6 months, the slide production 
before Parent-Teacher Associa 
tions, church groups, Kiwanis and Rotary organi 
zations, and Chambers of Commerce. And, all sides, 
library staffers are beginning to hear remarks like 
I had no idea that library of yours was so big and 
required so many behind-the-scenes activities.” 
Requests for showings continue to pour into the 
library's publi relations othce Bookings are now 
so solid, future showings must be scheduled months 
At this rate, by the end of 1958 there will 
decided decrease in populace uninformed 
library system and its services 
Mitprep L. Hennessy, Director 
The Queens Borough Public Library 
Jamaica, New York 


been shown 


ahead 
be a 


about the 


Anniversary with a Bang 


Sb SOTH ANNIVERSARY of the opening of our 
doors to the public was observed with a city- 
wide celebration called “Library Week’’ by procla- 
mation of the mayor 

An 8-member committee, headed by the president 
of the Friends of the Library, planned the events of 
the week included the secretary of the Cham 
ber of the president of the Theatre 
Guild, a member of the Jaycees, as well as the li 
brarian, another staff member, and two trustees 
The civic and service organizations, the merchants 
and the whole community supported the committee 
in every possible way to make a memorable week 

We had excellent publicity in various forms. A 
huge open book, 6’ x 10° and made of wood, pro 
claimed “50th Anniversary Celebration of the 
Des Plaines Public Library Sept. 29-Oct. 6” from 
a parkway in the center of town. It carried a quo 
tation, “Reading makes a full man,” and a contro 
versy as to whether Benjamin Franklin or 
Francis Bacon should be credited with it. One local 
paper many inches of clever publicity on 
this item alone. The sign was changed to include 
the full quotation, “Reading makes a full man 
meditation a profound man-——discourse a clear man 
and credited to Poor Richard's Almanack 

Thirty store windows showed the life of 50 years 
ommunity, The large corner window 
paint store was transformed into two 
carly 1900's—-a sitting room and a 
child's with draperies, lovely old walnut 
furniture and quaint wallpaper, Models in an ap 
parel shop window wore ne authentic gowns 
against a colorful “grand salon” backdrop painted 


and 


Commerce 


arom 


Carri 


ago im our 
of a local 
rooms of the 





by a local artist. Funny ads in a real estate office 
window featured the sale of homes of the day 
“Por Sale—6 room home—new kerosene lamps in 
every room-—$1,200"—and one person was dis 
appointed when his offer to buy was turned down 
The First National Bank displayed pictures of early 
Des Plaines and popular books of 50 years ago were 
featured with large colored cutouts of our old 
Carnegie library and the new building under con 
struction. The Chamber of Commerce handled win 
low publicity with a variety of clever ideas 

The Chicago Sunday Tribune gave most of page 1 
of its metropolitan section to pictures of our library 
week, Local papers ran many stories and pictures 

Over 100 posters used as their theme the 50th 
anniversary, books and reading, or related subjects 
and were on display for 4 weeks at the library 
These were the work of junior and senior high 
school students. Plaques were given as awards 

A colorful old-time parade opened Library Week 
on Sunday afternoon, The Jaycees undertook this 
project and it was a huge success, All participants 
wore the dress of 1890-1910. Fire equipment of 
an early day manned by the Jaycees, many floats of 
local organizations, a big-wheeler bicycle, and on 
foot the library trustees and staff, Friends of the 
Library, Scout groups, the high school band, fol- 
lowed by ancient cars and vehicles—all made up a 
parade with a record turnout, The parade ended 
at a school field where movies were made and 
coffee was served, Awards for best costumes, best 
floats, best old car, best decorated windows were 
given by the Chamber of Commerc« 

Later in the week the Theatre Guild presented 
school children in a pageant showing the library 
through the ages, in colonial America and in early 
Des Plaines. A narrator read a script written by 
the president of the group. The children were cos- 
tumed by parents and the P.T.A. A barber shop 
quartet furnished music 

An open house and tea at the library concluded 
the ne events the following Sunday afternoon 
The Friends of the Library sponsored it, One 
member of our first library board survives and he 
spoke of the first board and efforts to organize and 
operate the early library. Children of the summer 
reading club placed golden candles on a huge anni- 
versary birthday cake 

We're looking forward to the next half-century! 

Auice W. Smitu, Librarian 
Des Plaines, Illinois, Public Library 


Theater-Library Reciprocity 


EFFECTIVE DISPLAYS on Frank 
Slaughter's The Warrior (a novel about 
Florida's great Seminole chief, Osceola), Ted 
Pratt's Barefoot Mailman (a novel about the early 
days of South Florida), Verne'’s Twenty-Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea, and other of our film 
exhibits would not have been possible without the 
cooperation of Dade County motion picture theater 
managers. Nor could we show Museum of Modern 
Art films (each summer), travel films, or feature 
films based on books (in fall, spring, and the winter 
series) if it weren't for their friendliness 
This amicable relationship did not always exist 
In 1952, shortly after moving into our new build- 
ing, the young people's librarian was severely 
criticized by the manager of one chain for showing 
“Pygmalion” (with an almost inaudible sound 
track) to a group of teen-agers. His disapproval 
subsided when he was informed that stills from 


OLORPUL, 
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City of Miami News 


his chain's Art Theatre (which featured many film 
made from books, plays, and operas) were display 
in the main library and several of the branches 

wanted to provide 
sort of 
Library 


However, since the library 
film entertainment for its patrons 
reciprocity had to be worked out. The 
Community Relations Department offered to put uy 
displays publicizing good films from well-written 
books or plays whenever our display windows wer 
not being used by another community organization 


MITC 


Many effective displays have resulted. Often 
the manager furnishes bookmarks on which the 
library prints a recommended list of books. Thes« 
bookmarks are also distributed to branches and if 
the film is shown near a branch, a small display 
is placed in that library 

These displays serve several purpos: 
seeing them not only read the book from which the 
film was made, but often acquire an interest in 
the subject itself. The stills (not at all inexpensive ) 
are usually given to the picture collection. The 
managers and their public relations staffs visit the 
library to borrow books, and to obtain referenc 
They, in return give 
Eventually, they become friend 
Library 


patrons 


us plugs in the 
of the 


assistance 
newspapers 
Miami Public 
As a result, we have never 
complaint against any of our programs from the 
theaters. In fact, several of the staff members of 
the theaters regularly come to our films. One of the 
managers offered us a large number of passes if we 
ever wanted to have a prize tor a contest (we hav 
not taken advantage of this offer). Re 
other of the managers told me that he felt that we 


had one word of 


ently an 


See the Picture—Read the Book 
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are helping the motion picture industry by demon 
strating that hims provide not only entertainment 
but information and education 


This pleasant relationship with the theater mana 
gers of Greater Miami has enabled us to add an 
other medium of communication to those which we 
encourage Our citizens to use, and to emphasize our 
basic tool—the printed word—all for the benefit of 
the public 

HELGA H. Eason, Head 
Community Relations Department 
Miami, Florida, Public Library 








We Participate and Cooperate! 


yy» SOME TIME the schools in the Atlanta city 
system have sponsored an annual citywide ART 


High 


spon 


EXHIBIT. Last spring Pric 
although in existence only two years 
As far as we have been 
first time that such 


AND SCIENCE 
School 
sored its own such exhibit 
able to determine, this was the 
an event had occured 

All of the displays exhibited by both the art and 
science departments were direct outgrowths of class 
room projects. For weeks prior to the exhibits the 
school library was beseiged by requests for materi 
als which would aid planning and preparing proj 
ects, For science projects, we found Morgan's Boy’ 
Book of Science and Construction; Swezey's Science 
Magic, Brown's How to Make a Home Nature 
Museum and How to Make a Miniature Zoc 
helpful. For art projects the following proved use 
ful: Linton's Art of the South Seas, Ross’ Made in 
Mexico, Lynch's How to Make Mobiles, Wine 
brenner's Jewelry Making and Ritchie's Af 
stract Painting and Sculpture 
features about our ex 
projects were demonstrated and 
students; and the elementary 
Price 
were 
41,000 


quite 


There 
hibit: the 
explained by the 
schools which serve as 
were invited to exhibit their art work. W<« 
overjoyed to discover that on the day over 
students, parents, and patrons 
in addition to our own 1,345 
were making 
relation hay 


were two unique 
sictic 


feeder schools” for 


visited our school 


pupils, We 


ementing community 


felt we 


strides toward 
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The school library not only supplied materials 
during the planning stage, but also assumed respon 
sibility for doing bulletin boards for both the 
department and the library. During the 
library welcomed almost as many visi 
lisplay sections 

CLARICE Jones ALSTON, Librarian 

Luther Judson Price High Sch 
Atlanta, Georgia 


science 
exhibit, the 
tors as the 


Pictorial Reporting 


A’ A DIVISION of the Grosse Pointe Public School 
the Grosse Pointe Public Library falls 

jurisdiction of the board of education 
which is the official library board. For many years 
the board of education has called upon 
departments of the public school system for periodi 
cal official reports of 30 minutes to an hour, describ 
ing services, organization, and operation 

After listening to these reports for almost 7 years 
as director of public libraries, I took the probably 
unprecedented step of requesting an opportunity for 
the Public Library to make such a report too, My 
offer was accepted immediately and the report 
scheduled for a board meeting 

The library department heads spent quite a bit 
of time discussing the difficulty of “getting across 
our story and various possible ways of doing it 
Feeling that verbal reports frequently fail to cap 
ture interest, we decided to use a pictorial presenta 
tion, built around the services of the public library 
We went all-out to use the report as an opportunity 
to make a strong impression on the board members 
of the many services our public libraries offer, and 
of the excellent use being made of these services 

We are fortunate in having a very strong Friends 
of the Library organization, numbering more than 
850, and we immediately requested them to pur 
chase a Kodachrome camera and projector, They 
generously purchased a camera which takes attrac 
tive colored slides, and a projector, The 
films and developing was paid out of special nontax 
funds. Our chief of children’s service was ap 
pointed our official photographer, and worked for 
several months taking pictures of every conceivable 
activity. She worked closely with the various dé 
partment heads in planning pictures illustrative of 
their work, of special events, and of special pictures 
which they felt would be effective 

Then began the work of sorting, evaluating, and 
final selection. After a great deal of discussion 
102 pictures were selected as most effectively tell 
ing the story we wanted to get across, Meanwhile, 
the department heads prepared talks to go with 
them and these talks, likewise, were reviewed. r 
rewritten to achieve a well-rounded 


system 
under the 


various 


+ 


cost of 


vised, and 
presentation 

I opened the presentation by introducing the 
department heads, and then briefly discussed the 
library's objectives, background, and current opera 
tion, beginning the pictorial presentation with a 
picture of a map of our library district. Pictures 
included showed dedication of our two new build 
ings, Friends of the Library activities, and the 
Book Selection Committee, with a short discussion 
of policies on hook selection 

The chief of processing then gave an illustrated 
discussion on the behind-the-scenes activities in 
volved in processing library materials, using the 
slides to illustrate some of the steps involved in 
book processing. The chief of the central library 


(Continued on next page) 
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College Catalogs 


QO" COLLEGE CATALOGS are used by our students 
quite frequently, and since they so often ask 
for a specific type of school, we felt that they could 
better find them by a new arrangement of guide 
cards. Formerly, we had typed a card for each col- 
lege catalog and filed them alphabetically by college 
in a regular tray from our card catalog. This tray 
has a pink label with the words COLLEGE CATALOGS 
typed on it 

Some of the types of schools now indicated in our 
college tray are as follows: agriculture, arts and 
sciences (general catalogs), business, dentistry, 
medical, nursing, pharmacy, technical, etc. Now 
students can readily find the type of school they are 
interested in, if we have it listed 

We have a special form for ordering college 
catalogs, which we type on a postal card. When the 
catalogs come in, a student assistant checks them in 
on the card in the tray and makes a note of old 
issues which should be replaced with up-to-date 
ones. The date of the latest copy of the college 
catalogs is penciled on the cards 

The college catalogs themselves are arranged in 
one alphabet according to the names of the schools, 
thus having all divisions of one school together on 
the shelf 

Eunice Keen, Librarian 
VinGiIniA THOMASSON, Librarian-Director 
A.V .A. Program 


Lakeland, Plovida School 


Senior High 


PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


Scotch Tape for Catalog Guides 


ee HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY replaced all 
guides in its card catalog because of their dirt 
and worn condition, New guides wer 
white parchment blank guides 

As an experiment, all the tabs of the new guides 
were covered with two strips of 1" Scotch tape, so 
placed that the upper part of the tab is covered 
two thicknesses of the tape. In the succeeding year 
and a half of use, only one of the tabs had lost its 
tape covering. All the others were still in use, and 
appeared as new 

However, the attempt to give the same protection 
to tabs which had been made before the tape cover 
ing was thought of, proved a failure. Even though 
the slightly used tebe were cleaned with an ink 
eraser before the tape was applied, the tape failed 
to hold 

When the labels on the fronts of the catalog trays 
had to be revised, the guide words were typed on 
strips of catalog card cut to the same width as the 
label holders. They were placed a little over one 
half inch apart vertically. A strip of Scotch tape 
twice as long as the label, was placed over the typed 
guide words, the ends of the strip being folded over 
to cover the back of the label. Cut with shears 
along the edges of the tape, the labels came out in 
correct width, and completely covered by the tape 
which greatly increased their life in use 

LEONARD THORP 
Formerly Assistant Librarian 
Renton, Washington, Hieh Se/ 


typed on 


with 





(Continued from previous page) 


discussed a number of slides illustrating the central 
library, its departments, and services. Two branch 
librarians used slides to illustrate their activities 
and services 

The final portion of the program was devoted to 
the report of the children’s service. Special empha 
sis was placed on this report, since the board of 
education is primarily concerned with the welfare 
of boys and girls. Children, of course, make mag 
nificent camera subjects, and many of these pictures 
were tremendously interesting. They covered: pub 
lic, parochial, and private school classes visiting the 
libraries for storyhours and instruction; school 
visits by the children’s staff; teachers at the central 
library; parents and children using our record col 
lection; preschool children attending their special 
storyhours, looking at picture books, taking out 
their first cards, etc.; special events put on for Book 
Week, Christmas, and other occasions; summer film 
programs; and Scout groups in the library, The 
presentation concluded with a final statement on 
the public library 

The board members asked many questions, were 
extremely enthusiastic, and seemed most apprecia 
tive of this type of report, which was a change of 
pace from those previously given. We were pleased 
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with the reception, as well as by the large number 
of residents in attendance 
As a direct result, we 
presentation to a number of P.T.A.’s in the com 
munity, resulting in a new and better understanding 
of the public libraries, and of what they have t 
offer. In spite of the fact that we carry on in 
Grosse Pointe what we consider an excellent publi 
relations program, based on a constant flow of 
publicity through the local papers, staff talks to 
community groups, book talks, and library brochures 
distributed to all new residents through the Wel 
come Wagon service, we were constantly reminded 
that we should do more of “this sort of thing 
All of us felt that this was, by far, the m 
effective public relations vehicle we have develop 
in many years, that it was an extremely effective 
means of getting across our story. We have been 
pleased to receive and fill a number of requests for 
this group of slides. Complete sets are on file in 
the Western Michigan College School of Librarian 
ship, as well as in the Michigan State Library. We 
have a duplicate set which has traveled extensively 
around the country, and as far away as Sweden 
We hope that our experience in presenting this 
official report may be of value to other publi 
libraries 
RopertT M. Ore 
Gr ‘ P snleé 
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| By ARIANS EVERYWHERE will applaud the efforts 
of the National Book Committee in organizing 
the first National Library Week, March 16-22. This 
is an unparalleled opportunity for good library 
public relations, focussing public attention as it 
does on the value of books and reading. Backdrop 
for the observation is a widening public perception 
of the importance of books and libraries, and a 
widening professional determination to make that 
perception grow. For background and aids to hel 
your library capitalize on the full promotion poten 
tial of National Library Week, we refer 
these pages of the Wilson Library Bulletin 
Talking Shop” by MDL, May 1957, p. 73° 
The First National Library Week-—A Challenge 
and an Opportunity’ by John S. Robling, September 
1957, p. 45 
Talking Shop 
Some Notes and Suggestions for 
brary Week" by Virginia H 
1958, p. 367 and February, | 


you to 


October 1957, p. 149 
National Li 

Mathews 
409 


January 


Full-page ad showing the NLW poster, February 
p. 385 

And, in 
p $04 


this issue, MDI Talking Sho 


ve he OL 


Gould Cozzens, Pulitzer 
novelist, has presented his papers and the majority 
of his manuscripts to the Princeton University Li 
brary. The author's gift, which has been designated 
the James Gould Cozzens Papers and made an 
integral part of the library's manuscripts division, 
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James Prize-winning 


1958 


with the understanding that the collection will be 
closed to access for the present, includes several 
hundred pieces of personal correspondence and the 
original typescripts for seven of his 12 published 
novels 

Among the Cobbens typescripts, filling 11 library 
manuscript-box are & group of six completed aad 
ten incomplete short four fragments and 
two unpublished novels, the undated Ignorant Arm 
sreless Livery, dated “Villa Igiea 
Marion, L.I., 1927 The collection 
The Son of Perdition and continues 
chronologically through Castaway, Men and Breth 
ren, Ask Me Tome The Just and the Unjust 
Guard of H r (the 1948 Pulitzer Prize-winning 
novel), and By Love Possessed, published last 
August. In addition to presenting his papers, Mr 
Cozzens has also given Princeton over 800 volumes 
from his personal library 


ve 


rsity of California has acquired what 
of the most varied and valuable 
olle to come on the market in recent 

the 60,000-volume library of the late C, K 
‘Basic English.” Ogden's 
library represents an investment by him of more 
than a a million dollars. It was pur 
chased by the University of California from Ogden's 
for $1 


stories 


/é and ihe ¢ 
Palermo; East 
be gins with 


row, 


The Univ 
1S Said to be om 
hook 


years 
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Ogden, originator of 


quarter of 


estate 10 O00 


Oe ee 


Gilbert Highet radio lectures in the current series 
will include 
Nu mper The 


tury wi ec ame 


Wild Preacher’ of the late 17th cen 
Court Preacher to the Holy Roman 
Emper " wrote a book called Bah and Pooh ta the 
rid, He was born Ulrich Megerie and took the name 
Abraham a Sancta Clara 
Nu mpes the Plaintiff After a short 
introduct Mr, Highet recites the speech of Serjeant 
Huztuz chall of Mes. Berdell trom the trial scene in 
The Pickwick Papers 
Nu Mpegs Mad 


terpretat ‘ 


Speech for 


Maggie a consideration and in 
painting by Pieter Bruegel 
NU MBF? ses 


c 


a consideration of James Joy 


ee ee 


Tue Cuetiven Ex Linkis 


everything—even the peeling! 
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STack CRACKS 








Be gracious! Be friendly! 
But remember, our post is 
The sharing of books 
Not being a hostess 
Grace B 
ee ee 


As part of a cooperative effort to call attention 
to books and to National Library Week, Sears 
Roebuck and Co. has alerted managers of its 1,600 
retail stores and catalog othees to NLW. 
Librarians are urged to call on the managers in 
their areas and suggest to them some specific NLW 
activity. Possible suggestions include: window dis 
play of books and NLW poster; a desk manned by 
Jaycees or other service organization members at 
which library card registrations may be taken; use 
of NLW mats in Sears advertising; sidewalk book 
stall; distribution of library booklist 

ee he 

Princeton University’s library resources in all 
aspects of German studies have been strengthened 
with the establishment by Carl Otto v. Kienbusch, 
eminent New York City collector, of the Kretz 
schmar v. Kienbusch Collection, consisting of some 
5,000 volumes ranging in subject matter from the 
fine arts to political science. The nucleus of the dis 
tinguished collection, commemorating the donor's 
family, was obtained by the purchase of the entire 
stock of the late Theo Feldman, of New York City 
one of the country’s best-known dealers in works 
related to German literature 

Among noteworthy features of the newly-founded 
collection are more than 200 Goethe includ 
ing first printings of his early work as well as rare 
editions of nearly all of his later writings, and a 
considerable group of almanacs, anthologies, and 
journals documenting literary and social develop 
ments during the late 18th and early 19th centuries 
Most of the major German writers of the past three 
centuries are represented by important first editions 
and the collection contains a dozen or more sple ndid 
examples of early German printing 


SPEAR 


sale 5 


items 


re ae 
The Brooklyn Public Library has received the 


donation of $500 for its 
Edward G. Ward 


hnal annual 
education collection from the 
Memorial Collection committee of the Brooklyn 
Teachers Association. The Ward Memorial Collec 
tion was established in 1946 in memory of Edward 
G. Ward, the last superintendent of schools of the 
City of Brooklyn and the first superintendent of 
schools of the Borough of Brooklyn. The final 
donation brings the total sum received to $7,000 


13th and 
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This has made possible the addition of 
books and many periodicals to the library 
tion collection 


Ihe world’s largest library of writing 
erences on avocados has been assembled 
versity of California campus at Riversid 
William T. Horne Memorial Avocado Library 
named in memory of William T. Horne (1876 
1944), professor of plant pathology at Riverside 
Citrus Experiment Station and a leading avocad 
authority of his time. A grant from the California 
Avocado Society established the library. It will be 
available for the use of anyone interested in subject 
matter pertaining to the avocado 


i OL 


ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 
Library Services Act 


WwW" N THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET for the fisca 
year July 1, 1958——June 30, 1959 was sent 
to Congress on January 13, it was a bitter blow t 
learn that again only $3,000,000 was re ! 

for the Library Services Act. It had been 

that the Bureau of the Budget would hav 

mended at least $5,000,000 
amount appropriated for th 
this amount was felt to be inadequate in 

all that needs to be done to bring library 
rural areas without public libraries or wher 
service is below par, After much study, th 
can Library Association had found that $7 
was an absolute minimum for each year unde 
Act. Next July, we will begin the third fiscal 
without ever having received the full appr 
of $7,500,000 


since this w 


current 


ycal 


priati 


Members of Congress need to be m 
what has been accomplished to dat 
Library Services Act program, what ed 
be done, and the plans of the states for reach 
these goals. Letters and telegrams are of th 
importance and, if at all possible 
should be made while 
during the Easter recess 


itmost 
personal ontact 


Congressmen ar 


It will take hard work and mor 
effort than ever before 
ation 


to secure the 
It will not be easy in the light 
economic picture and the expanded 
We urge, therefore, that you contact 
and Representatives without delay 


Postal Rate Bill! 


It is expected that action will be taker 
session of Congress to increase postal rat 
information on this bill refer to ALA Not 
December 1957 issue of Wilson Library Bu 


White House Conference on Aging 


H.R. 9822 providing for a 1958 White H 
Conference on Aging has been introduced by Rey 
resentative John Fogarty (D., RI.) and referred t 
the House Committee on Education and Labor 

GERMAINE KRETTER 
American Librar 
Hotel Congressior 
Washington D« 
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REFERENCE 


Reviewed by 


BOOKS “ FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


{A monthly review of non 
judgments expressed are inde; 
pany Communications sh« 
Cheney, Library School 
Teacher Nash 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. Agricultural Research 
Research, 1957 
bridge University Press, 1957. 189p. $4 

Library Directory, 218t ed 
1957. 957p, $ 


Council Inde 


Agricultural Cambridgc 


2 American 


York, Bowker 
3. Bookman’ s 


Ne s 


Manual, a guide to literature 
8th ed. rev. and enl. by Hester R. Hoffman. New 
York, Bowker, 1958 987p. $12.75 

4. BucnHeimer, Naomi. Let's Go to the 1 
brary. New York, Putnam, 1957. 48p. $1.95 

5. Eaton, ANNE THAXTER. Treasure 
Taking, a booklist for boys and girls, Rev 
York, Viking, 1957. 322p. $4 

6. The Focal Encyclopedia of Phot 
York, Macmillan, 1956. 1298p. $20 

7. JOHNSON, H. Wepster and Sruart W. Mc 
FARLAND How to Use the Busine Library) 
Sources of Business Information ’d ed. Cincin 
nati, South-Western Publishing Co., 1957, 154p 
pa $1.25 

8. JULIAN, JOHN, ed. A Diet of Hymnol 
sey, setting forth the origin and history of Christian 
hymns of all ages and nations. New York, Dover 
1907. (repub, 1957) 2v. $15 

9. Koster, WiLtiam | 
New Mexi Albuquerque, University of 
Mexico Press, 1957. 1165 

10. Kruse, W., and W 
Ann Arbor, University of 
202p. $5 


lor ihe 


ed, New 


New 


graph) 


wilt 


nary 


Guide to the Pishe 
New 


Diecxvoss. The Star 
Michigan Press, 1957 


Nobel 


Prize WV 
Booksellers 19" 


11 Lupovict, I J., ed 
Westport Associate 


2226p. $3.75 


nner 


Conn 


Mary Louise. The Phy in 
Own Library; its development, care and use. Spring 
held, Il., Charles C. Thomas, 1957. 87p. $43 (Pub 
lication Number 312, American Lecture Series) 


12. MARSHALI 


13. Mitcer, BertTHaA MAHONY and ELINOR 
Witney Fieww. Caldecott Medal Book 1938 
1957. Boston, The Horn Book, 1957, 4329p. $10 


Gerteupe. Basic Piling Ride 
New York, William 


6OF pa. $2 


14. MOAKLEY 
for Medium-Sized Librari« 
Frederick Press, 1957 

15. National Pets 
monthly, Vol. 1, no. ! 
year 


eum Bibliogs iphy Bi 
January 1957. $45 per 


16. PAtmer, E. Laurence. Palmer's Pieldbook 
New York, Dutton, 1957. 421, 


of Mammal 

$4.75 

ALLEN KENT, and 
Re Dort in 


f 


Gi_perT | 
Perry, eds. Pr 


17. PRAKES 
James © 


Cphemi 


MARCH 1958 


cal Litera Retrieval 
tion and Library Science, vol. 1) 
Publi 1957, 217p 


(Advances in Documenta 
New York, Inter 
$4.75 


SscICTn ¢ ners 


FERNANDO. The Mexican Book 
New York. Scarecrow Press. 1957. 41 i 


18. Pes 
Indu i? 
s/ 


ALOSA 


LAWRENCE CLARK. Books, We 
on writers, their books, and their 
Ward Ritchie Press, 1957. 15 Ip 


19. Power 
Southwe says 


land. Los Angeles 


JOHN S.. ed. Resource Litera 
College ot 
65pi pa. $1 


10. RICHARDSON 
leachers 
State University 


A History of the Newbery 
New York, Viking, 19° 


Columbus 
1957 


ture for § 


Education. Oh 


SMITH Int Nk 
md Cald Medal 
140p. § 

12. The Space Encyclopedia, a guide to astron 
omy and spa New York, Dutton, 1957, 287 
64.95 

93. Subject Guide to Books in Print; an index 
to the Publisher Trade List Annual, 1957 New 
York, Bowker, 1957. (1424p. $17.50 


4 Van N trand's Scientihe Encyel 
4d ed. New York, Van Nostrand, 1958 
$40 


pedia 


= ed 


Books and Libraries 


ee LC HEADINGS for 86,000 titles and provi 
sional headings for about 5,000 more of the 
114,000 books listed in the 1957 edition of Boos 
in Print are included in Subject Guide to B hs in 
Print Fiction, both juvenile and adult, poetry 
ind drama have been omitted, exept for collections 
Books priced at less 
Bibles, except 


Certain head 


and criticism of these forms 
than 25 cents are not listed, nor are 
for their mmentaries and histories 
been modernized, ¢.g. Cinematography to 
Phot Moving picture This impressive 
subject guide to approximately 91,000 titles from 
the current trade order lists of 861 publishers will 
be issuc annually from now on providing an 
up-to-date source for the bookseller and order li 
brarian, though it would be nice if libraries could 
make an additional Copy available for ready use by 
its patrons and thus widen their knowledge of avail 
able books on 22,000 subjects 

Over about half of 
lic, are listed in the twenty-first edition of 
Library Div ry, which remains basically the samy 
in type of information included, Added ar 
of librarians in charge of inter-library loan and tele 
phone numbers, evidence of increasing recognition 
of the libraries. Also for the 
first time, information on expenditures for library 
purchases | been broken down for books, peri 
binding. Radio and television programs 
produced by public libraries are noted. Omitted 
from this edition are the list of library organization 


ings have 
gr if j 


1,000 libraries them pub 


Americas 


nan 


interdependence of 


odicals, at 


and the in to special collections, the former 
the American Library Annual, the \atter 


Hlection Most of 


available 
to appear tl vear in Swhiect € 





the statistics for expenditures, number of volumes, 
etc, cover 1955-1956, but information received 
the Library Journal on key library personnel has 
been checked through July 1957. This invaluable 
triennial record of American libraries will continue 
to improve as the individual state library agencies 
increasingly assume their rightful responsibility of 
collecting and reporting statistics and directory in- 
formation on the libraries in their states 


We may hope that library use will also improve 
if the stimulating, informative and attractively illus- 
trated little handbook for children, Let's Go to the 
Library,’ is widely read, For it not only enlarges 
the child’s knowledge of a library's collection, but 
tells him what goes on behind the scenes and the 
kinds of service he may expect from a good librar- 
ian, An example of its nontechnical approach is 
its pictorial explanation of the Dewey Decimal 
System, with the comment, ‘Melville Dewey was a 
man who made up a system of dividing all books 
that are not story hows into ten big groups.” Brief 
definitions are given for “words you will hear at 
the library,” including charge, call number, ref 
erence, and branch. School and public libraries will 
find it useful 


Basic Piling Rules for Medium-Sized Libraries," 
is a readable (thanks to Flesch), practical little 
pamphlet, over half of which is a comprehensive 
example, citing rules given in the first half, It 
should prove most helpful for in-service training 
programs for clerical assistants, who will be bucked 
up by the prefatory note to the filer, “You play a 
most important part in your library's service to its 
patrons.” 


Two professors of marketing have compiled How 
to Use the Business Library,’ an introductory guide 
for students and businessmen, arranged by types of 
sources, e.g. handbooks, directories, government 

ublications, financial services, and A-V_ aids. 
‘hough there is much valuable information in- 
cluded, one must criticize the failure to mention 
Coman, Hauser, and Manley's well-known works on 
the subject; unnecessary wordiness in some of the 
annotations; certain bibliographical inconsistencies, 
and a tendency to classify by title, rather than by 
content, ¢.g Directory of House Organs with gen 
eral directories rather than with directories of peri 
odicals. The index includes broad subject and title 
entries and could be improved by more analytical 
subject entries 


A well-known medical librarian has written a 
practical handbook, The Physician's Own Library,” 
which a doctor can use in giving instructions to 
his secretary on the recording, arrangement, and 
care of his professional collection, The brief chap- 
ters on the relative use of various types of publica- 
tions—textbooks, reprints, annual reviews, journals, 
and the criteria for their selection can be profitably 
read by library school students 


A new edition of Bookman's Manual" is always 
gratefully received by booksellers and general librar 
ians alike. The eighth edition has a greatly ex 
panded chapter on Other Foreign Literature, includ 
ing a new section on Indian works in translation 
and enlarged sections on China and Japan. The 
separate chapters on Biography and Autobiography 
have been combined, the well-known chapter on 
Bibles has a more thorough listing of the publica- 
tions of the Bible Publishing Houses, and humor- 
ists formerly listed in the chapter on British and 
American Humor “have been dispersed to enliven 


other chapters.” Further evidence of revision 1s 
found in the large number of new titles published 
since the last edition, and in the citation to recent 
paper-bound editions of older titles. Thus this vol 
ume retains all the good featuzes of earlier editions 
the annotations, the enlarged index, and the price 
of individual items (checked with 1956 P.T.L.A.) 
but becomes more international in scope. As a us 
ful selection of more than 9,000 books currently 
obtainable in the United States rather than an ex 
haustive bibliography, it will retain its popularity 


A companion to Bookman's Manual, which does 
not include children’s literature, is the revised edi 
tion of Treasure for the Taking,’ whose 1,580 titles 
listed in 64 categories are described in a way which 
will stimulate the reader. Though a few out-of 
print titles are found, an effort has been made to 
include only those in print, indicating age levels 
Most of the categories, covering periods of history 
animals, myths, and countries, are from two to six 
pages in length, but the sections on picture books 
nursery rhymes, and easy reading, on people you 
might meet, and on boys and girls of other land 
are about 25 pages in length. All of them reflect 
the long experience and discriminating judgment of 
the compiler, Anne Thaxter Eaton 


If you believe, with Irene Smith, that the New 
bery and Caldecott medals have improved chil 
dren's books, and who doesn't, you will enjoy A 
History of the Newbery and Caldecott Medal 
This readable account pays proper tribute to Fred 
eric G. Melcher as well as furnishing an appraisal 
and a chronological listing of winners and runners 
up. Extensive use of personal reminiscences adds to 
its charm. Mentioned by Miss Smith is Caldecott 
Medal Books: 1938-1957," which appeared soon 
after, This handsome collection of the artists’ a 
ceptance papers, reprinted from Horn Book, and 
their biographies by various writers is illustrated 
with a black-and-white reproduction from each of 
the 20 winners. With its companion volume, Neu 
bery Medal Books, and the history, children’s li 
brarians may now have a well-rounded account 
which will make them more fully aware of the 
criteria for good children’s books 


winners are 
greatly 


Reference sources on Nobel Priz: 
somewhat more numerous, and will not be 
added to by the recent Nobel Prize W 
though it does contain a baker's 
essays of seven literary men, ( Eliot, Churchill, Gide 
Hemingway, Kipling, Mann, and Mauriac) and six 
scientists, (Exnstein, Fleming, Morgan, Muller 
Lord Rutherford, and Sherrington), by various au 
thorities. It thus becomes an interesting, if 
what uneven volume of collected biography, illus 
trated with photographs of the biographees, and 
might better have been named “Some Nobel Prize 
Winners.” 


nner 


dozen biocritical 


some 


Books, West, Southwest™ reprints in handsome 
format some of Lawrence Clark Powell's essays on 
writers, books, and booksellers, which have ap 
peared in newspapers and periodicals, and which 
should convince the reader who hasn't heard it be 
fore that Mr. Powell's story is: “Central 
library and central in my philosophy and practice 
of librarianship are books.” Though this story is 
not as unique as Mr. Powell implies, his enthusiasm 
and lively style will be enjoyed by those who share 
his interest in the literature of the West Southwest 

A less personal account, interlarded with statis 
tics, is The Mexican Book Industry,” whose author 


in every 
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2™ Large Printing...! 


ANDEX to Children's Poetry: 


FIRST SUPPLEMENT 


Compiled by John E. and Sara W. Brewton, 
Cloth Bound, 407 pages, 1954, $6. 
oe FOR ALL children’s age groups, from the nursery to the high 


school, this first supplement indexes 66 collections of poems published 
between 1938 and 1951. In dictionary form, the index features: 





» | TitLe, SuByect, AUTHOR, and First line ENTRIES. 4 





LL TOLD, more than 7000 poems by about 1300 different authors are 

classified under some 1250 subject headings. This thorough coverage 
includes books partly in prose and partly in verse; collections on special 
subjects, and comprehensive and classic collections classed as reference 
volumes in the Children’s Catalog and Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries. 


T= “Analysis of Books Indexed” which appears at the beginning of 

the Index is especially helpful as a guide to purchases. In detail it 
gives the contents of each book, the number of poems included, number 
of authors represented, and the number of poems in each group or 
classification. 





Main edition of Index to Children's Poetry still available 
966pp. . 1942. . $10 





Dep't LP—WLB . WRITE TODAY 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
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depicts its workings rather than the impact of books 
Om Mexican society, Fully treated are its legal 
bases, its structure, its output and book distribution, 
drawn from both published sources and direct ob- 
servation of bookstores and publishing houses. The 
early history is less emphasized than the period 
since 1930. Valuable reference features are its de- 
sxriptions of individual publishing houses, its ex- 
tensive bibliography, its 40 statistical tables and its 
detailed index. This first full-dress treatment should 
be an eyeopener to those only dimly aware of the 
rapid development of the Mexican book industry in 
the last quarter century 


Science and Technology 


Encyclopedias, handbooks, and bibliographies 
continue to record, synthesize, and extract the re 
sults of investigations reported earlier in journals 
One well-known general source on and 
engineering and on mathematics and medicine is 
Van Nostrand's Scientific Encyclopedia,” greatly in 
creased in size in its third edition, which dehnes 
and explains nearly 15,000 terms, is extensively 
cross-indexed and illustrated with 1,400 drawings 
and 12 colored plates. Thirty-six contributing edi 
tors, chiefly professors, have been responsible for 
the compilation of data in specific helds, e.g. geol- 
ogy, guided missiles, nuclear science, and engineer 
ing, and the practice of progressive development of 
the discussion of each topic has been retained 
Articles vary in length from several columns to a 
few lines, e.g. “SPUTNIK. A Russian word, mean 
ing literally ‘fellow traveler,’ and applied to arti 
ficial satellites, which are discussed in the entry on 
Satellite, Artificial The latter describes briefly 
Sputnik I and II, but it is doubtful if less spectacular 
scientific developments of recent months were noted 
or might be expected to be noted. The encyclopedia 
will continue to be regarded as an excellent one 
volume source of introductory matter 


mMiIcmHKE 


The Space Encyclopedia,” whose contributors are 
chiefly British scientists, contains many topics found 
in Van Nostrand, but discussed from the standpoint 
of space research Additional entries include names 
of stars and artificial satellites (though not Sputnik) 
and specihce terms in the held. It is also much more 
profusely illustrated with photographs and dia 
grams, for which it can be as well 
as for its clarity of presentation under small topic 
with much cross-indexing 


recommended 


The Focal Ene yclopedia of Phot also 
British in origin, and emphasizing British practice 
and outlook, has nevertheless drawn on American 
and European writers for some of the signed articles 
which appear alphabetically among the shorter, un 
signed definitions and biographical entries. Its com 
prehensiveness, clear style, and large number of 
illustrations recommend this ready reference 
on the techniques, art, and business of photography 


“ 
graphy 


source 


Recent handbooks include Palmer's Fieldbook of 
Mammal;s,” which unlike most other books on the 
subject devotes one third of its space to domestic 
mammals, and enlivens its descriptive details with 
salty observations (r/de House Mouse) as well as 
with diagrams of tracks, teeth, and skulls. It should 
appeal to zoologists, outdoor naturalists, and con- 
servationists, Another is Guide to the Fishes of 
New Mexico,” arranged by family, which provides 
brief answers to questions of identification, habits, 
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and habitats, and how they can be caught, illustrated 
with outline drawings, No references are cited in 
this introductory treatment of the subject 


For the general reader, The Star is another 
simply-written narrative by two German authorities 
in the field which appears now in translation as one 
of the Ann Arbor Science Library series. Its index 
makes it a suitable reference source for public and 
school libraries. Diagrams and photographs illus 
trate this book which has been called “popular sci 
ence in the best possible sens 

Literature Ri 


authors 


Report in Chemical 
trieval" contains 14 papers by 
from two symposia, “merged into a 
signed to lead the reader from basic 
to basic functions of various indexing 

practical applications of those principles and of 
those tools, and finally to research in progress in 
the indexing field.” From elementary punched-card 
principles, to a detailed description of how a patent 
abstract file was converted into a informa 
tion tool, to a statistical survey of chemical struc 
ture, this collection provides a review of recent 
developments which are too long or too detailed 
for journal publication 


Progress 
various 
sequence d¢ 
principles 
tools, to 


usetul 


The problem of literature retrieval is dramatically 
emphasized in the recent bimonthly National Petr 
leum Bibliography,” which lists under a special 
decimal classification books, government publica 
tions, and articles from over 100 journals, with an 
alphabetical index in each issue. The exhaustive 
coverage, up-to-dateness, and logical 
recommend it to large technical libraries, who will 
be able to afford its necessarily high cost 


Index of Agriculiural Research, 1957 
almost all state-aided agricultural researc! 
United Kingdom. Its subject index now 
with the recommendations of the FAO, followed by 
an animal and a crop index. Entries have been taken 
from the programs of organizations concerned with 
occasional dates of initiation of projects and on 
must assume from the introduction that listed re 
search was in progress at the time of compilation 


arrangement 


overs 
im the 
onforms 


Since the editor of Resource Literature for Si 
Teachers™ notes that “Science is ever growing and 
changing,” it is hard to explain the old and in 
some cases out-of-print titles included in the s 
tions on methods and materials and on textbooks 
of methodology. Over half of the bibliography : 
devoted to the teaching of science, about a third t 
background readings in the history, philosophy and 
social implications of science, and the rest to rm 
search in science education, Some of the 
annotations are wordy and repetitious, but the low 
cost of the list may recommend it to some teachers 
colleges 


ence 


lescriptive 


Reprint of an Old Favorite 


* (Winchell 
silable 
ontent 


Julian's Dictionary of Hymnology 
K54), out-of-print for some time, is now av 
in a two-volume edition, with format and 
otherwise unchanged. Libraries without thi 
ard work on the origin and history of Christian 
hymns of all ages and nations, to the beginning of 
the 20th century, will find it an authoritative sourc 
of identification of hymns and biographies of their 
authors, There are lengthy sections on English and 
American hymnody, breviaries, carols, and 
other related subjects 


stand 


many 
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For 


EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN 


California Governor Urges 
Larger Units 


7s INEVITABLY SLOW PROCESS of raising 
library services to an acceptable standard 
is a matter of . . . deep concern to me,” declared 
Governor Goodwin J. Knight in speaking to the 
California Library Association in Fresno last fall: 


The concept of larger systems of libraries, bring- 
ing together smaller units into cooperative action, 
is now accepted as one of the ALA standards. This 
will mean no abrogation of self-rule by smaller 
libraries, and it seems to me to offer great oppor- 
tunities for raising standards in small communities 
at costs which are not staggering to the taxpayer. 

The sharin 5 gated personnel, the use of 
bookmobiles ie 4 single county's borders, the 
leasing of expensive IBM equipment for part-time 
use, the centralization of purchasing and processing 
functions—these are all devices which have been 
tried in various places and found to be successful. 
I urge all public librarians and their boards of 
trustees to attack their problems in similarly imagi- 
native, practical and efficient ways... . It is clear 
that it is our duty to the citizens of California to 
establish systems of libraries in this state which are 
available to everyone, which are economically man- 
aged, and in which library standards . . . are con- 
stantly maintained, 1 wish you success in attaining 
these goals and want to assure you that | will assist 
in every way possible in their attainment. 


County Library Yardstick, 
Fees, and Cards 


The annual 7 of the Lee County Library, 


Tupelo, Miss., features a 12” measure, Listed 
under Standard Measure are the various services 
offered by this progressive library system. Under 
New Dimensions are listed the highlights and in- 
novations of the year, such as program planning 
clinics, and newly organized service to neighboring 
Itawamba County by contract. We will bet that 
residents of Lee County read Librarian Elizabeth 
Holcomb’s report. 

The King County Public Library, Seattle, has 
raised its nonresident fee to $5 per person per year 
in order to conform to the charges levied by the 
Seattle Public Library. This is a much more realistic 
figure as to the true cost of service than the usual 
“token” payments. King County is bounded by 
counties which also have good library service, so 
no actual hardship of depriving citizens of service 
is involved 

Montana's Five Vallies and Northwest Library 
Federations have decided to honor the borrower's 
card of every library patron in both federations 


Extension -ibrarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county and regional library work to Mos. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama 
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KNIEF SCHENK 


This is the first step toward the time when every 
resident in Montana can have easy access to books 
in any library in the state through the use of 
courtesy cards. This will eliminate the necessity 
of temporary registration and, most important, point 
to the fact that libraries are joined in a league of 
friendship 


Sound Service Philosophy Evident 


In the December issues (p. 313) we reported on 
the bookmobile service of Douglas County Library, 
Roseburg, Ore., and ventured the thought that the 
communities of Riddle and Elkton, both circulating 
around 10,000 or more books per year, might 
eventually become full-fledged community libraries. 
Carol Trimble, county librarian, and Charlotte 
Hyre, in charge of bookmobile service, have already 
discussed these possibilities. Miss Trimble writes: 

We have considered branch service for Riddle 
and Elkton but have decided that it would take a 
very well-stocked branch to supply the demands of 
the people for they are now reading widely and are 
accustomed to an everchanging book stock, Cer- 
tainly we would want such a change from book- 
mobile to branch service to be an improvement, 
Speed the day when our library is well stocked with 
books! In the meantime, we do believe that the 
bookmobile is a means of getting the greatest variety 
of books around to the most people and that our 
bookmobile librarian can give a high quality of 
service to off set the limited time the Bb comet § is 
in a particular spot. We are also convinced that, 
during this initial period when we are trying to 
have as much money as possible for books, we are 
able to give better service to more people and at 
less cost through bookmobile service than through 
branches. 


Thank you, Miss Trimble. We enjoy hearing 
from our readers who think their problems through 
as thoroughly as you and Miss Hyre have done 


Boonville Lists Its Reasons 


Duplication of library service exists in numerous 
municipalities in our country. In Boonville, the 
county seat of Cooper County, Mo., such a situa 
tion arose when the voters decided to establish the 
Cooper County Library in 1953, though the Boon- 
ville Public Library was organized in 1923 and tax 
supported since 1937. According to Edgar C, Nel- 
son, president of the Boonville Public Library 
Board of Trustees, 

Thus we had two tax-supported libraries in 
Cooper County, both with identical objectives—the 
best library service for the funds available, We 
also had two sets of officers—nine trustees for the 
Boonville Library and five for the Cooper County 
Library... . In addition our relations with Boon- 

(Continued on page $27) 
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Displays for the Month 


dl 


Colorful book jackets were displayed at T. B. 
Scott Pree Library, Merrill, Wis., under the head- 
ing, WHO HAS SEEN THE WIND? Cloud with face 
of the North Wind was made of thin white card- 
board, outlined with bright blue water color 


Second-graders at Monticello, Minn., High 
School got into the act with free hand drawings 
of various birds, used in this display on LIBRARY 
MANNERS. Small cards asked embarrassing 
questions: Are your hands clean when you read? 
Are you quiet in the library? Do you tell others 
about a good book you liked? Are you careful to 
leave the library clean and straight 


sone 


PUT SPRINGTIME INTO YOUR READING, suggested 
a spring display at Myrtle Creek, Ore., High School 
library. Romance, careers, outdoor lif sports 
flowers were the new shoots—each with appropriate 
illustrations cut out from book jackets—in this 
paper garden. A huge flower f pastel 
colored paper overlooked the garden 


mace 


Younger readers were remembered at Chicago's 
Esmond School with a display of colorful construc- 
tion-paper kites, book jackets flying from their tails 
Kelly green caption announced: MARCH WINDS 
BLOW GOOD BOOKS YOUR WAY 





Under the heading SPRINGTIME HOBBII 
Bruce High School library, Westernport, Md 
layed appropriate student-loaned articles 
Pooks on gardening, fishing, wild flowers, baseb: 
and young love. a 
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A March bulletin board at Chicago's Esmond 
School displayed Irish hats (Kelly and light green 
construction paper), the crowns stuffed with book 
jackets for intermediate readers. Caption attracted 
attention: MARCH WINDS BLEW AND IN CAME THE 
IRISH, BRINGING GOOD BOOKS WITH THEM, 





Esmond School, Chicago, IIl., featured an assort 
ment of outlandish Easter bonnets, each holding 
book jackets of upper-grade interest, and this cap 
tion IN YOUR EASTER BONNET WITH ALL THE 
GOOD BOOKS ON IT, YOU LL BE THE BEST STUDENT 
IN THE ESMOND PARADE! Large floral hat made 
of various colored crepe paper flowers and paper 
doilies dominated board 


Pert top-hatted bunnies at San Miguel Elementary 
School, Sunnyvale, Cal., had pastel colored vests 
and ties (cut from construction paper) and fluffs of 
real cotton for tails. Inspiration was Robert L. 
Grimes’ story, “The Baker's Top-Hat Bunny,” from 
Tales for Telling by Katherine Watson (H. W 
Wilson Co.), feature for the primary grades’ Easter 


week storyhour 
ss 





i all : 
LETTERS 


i 
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MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 West 60th St, N.Y. 23, NY. 
or Mitten Bildg., Redlands, Californie 


Please send me free Gampler Kit of Mitten's Letters 
| alee complete data and prices on tow budget Display 
Sign Master Kit 71." 


MY NAME 


ADDRESS 


ciry ZONE STATE 


fn am aw am cba <a ta ab 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


= LIBRARIE 


7 PRESENT CONCERN for our country’s posi- 
tion in scientific achievement serves to focus 
attention more sharply on the educational scene 
and the question of how to challenge the potentials 
in our gifted children. Recent faculty meetings at 
Casis have been using this theme as a basis for 
discussion, Our particular concern is the child 
who has a tested IQ of 140 plus, of which we seem 
to have a significant number 

The other morning Dr. John Peck of the Univer- 
sity of Texas gathered seven such children about 
him at a round table in the library. With a tape 
recorder in the background, he raised several inter- 
esting questions with them and encouraged their 
free responses to these questions. He confined his 
— to four areas: yourself and your concerns, 
the national picture, an ideal school, and your own 
school, 

The first question he asked was, “What is the 
hardest book you have read and understood?” 
Among the replies were, Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, The Scottish Chiefs, and Who 
Speaks of Conquest (science fiction). In response 
to a question about hobbies, the answer which im- 
pressed me most was the collecting of original 
editions by Melanie, her earliest being an 1804 
item, On the national scene they felt that we have 
greatest need of scientists, engineers, and teachers. 
(No mention of librarians!) Their ideal school was 
a conglomeration of coke machines, indoor swim- 
ming pools, and playing fields on which to practice 
football and baseball when it rained, chemistry labs, 
places for children to live and to room together, 
and the best library possible where they could have 
as many books as the Library of Congress. The 
question about their own school had to do with 
helping better the children who were “way out 
front.” In their replies they asked for more oppor- 
tunity to work ahead, to have some special time in 
which to work on projects of special interest, more 
time on their own to spend in the library, and a 
wider range of reading material 

On the whole it was the most exciting ecaves- 
dropping I had ever done and, like most ecaves- 
droppers, | heard both good and bad about my own 
bailiwick, These children were unaware of why 
they especially had been invited to meet with Dr. 
Peck. I was impressed as always by the dynamic 
role that books and reading seem to play in their 
experiences and development 

Our principal, Dr. M. G. Bowden, is toying with 
the idea of providing an opportunity for some 
special work with these children (about twenty in 
number) one day of the week. He has asked me if 
I would be interested in becoming one of the 
resource people who would provide the special 
work. My affirmative answer has set my, thought 
racing towards what activities I and the library 
might contribute. One thing of which I am sure is 
that I ought to challenge these children more in 
their reading. They read too rapidly and super- 

School and Children’s Librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas 
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ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 


Editor 


ficially, as most children are prone to do. I should 
provide more opportunity to sit down with them and 
discuss the s they are reading—exploring char- 
acterization, style, lems involved, and greater 
books to which their present reading fare naturally 
leads. They must be stimulated to read more 
widely. For example, one of our brightest girls 
reads only football stories at the rate of forty a 
month. Book reviewing, both oral and written, 
could be used. Orally they could evaluate good 
books for their classmates and their written reviews 
could appear in our local paper. I think I shall 
adopt as my credo a quotation from teacher-historian 
Walter Prescott Webb in Newsweek for January 
13: It's the man who wakes you up. It isn't what 
he teaches; it's what he makes you want to know. 

There must be an endless number of ways to 
challenge these thinkers and dreamers. Please share 
your experiences with the gifted in your library 
program so that I can make the most of this oppor- 
tunity if it is given to me. 


The Joys of Wide Reading 


The winter 1958 issue of Scott Foresman’s Serv 
ice Bulletin, The Supervisor's Notebook, is devoted 
to “Helping Children Discover the Joys of Wide 
Reading.” Although it is addressed to teachers, 
there is much of value to librarians, particularly in 
ways of drawing the library and the classroom into 
— harmony. The classroom library is stressed, 

t not as a substitute for a central library but 


rather as a local, temporary, and changing collection 
which is constantly drawing its strength from a 
rich fountainhead. Much attention is also focussed 
naturally on supplementary readers, but ways are 


suggested for ng these serve as stepping stones 
to a wider reading program in the library. Such 
topics are discussed as “Developing Reading Inter- 
ests,” “Leads from the Curriculum,” “The Tele- 
vision Road to Reading,” “What about the Book- 
Shy?” and “Helping Children Learn Ways of 
Choosing.” “Important--A Classmate’s Opinion” 
emphasizes what we all know so well—that “pro- 
fessional reviewers may come and go, but a class- 
mate's recommendation of a book, written or oral, 
remains Spee incentive for reading.” Here 
is a quoted example: 

"I'm reading Raymond L. Ditmars: His Exciting 
Career with Reptiles, Animals, and Insects, by 
L. N. Wood," Barbara is saying. "I didn't think I 
was going to like it very much because this Ray- 
mond Ditmars bunts posed de and | don't like snakes. 
But all the other good books were out. Anyway 
I do like it, There's one part where he's a boy 
and keeps snakes in the attic and catches flies to 
feed them, and the flies got loose and swarmed all 
over the house.” “Did bis mother let him keep 
snakes?” Mike wants to know, sitting up very 
straight. “She did? Well, what happened to him 
when the flies got loose?” “I'm not going to tell 
you that part,” Barbara says firmly. “If you read 
the book you'll find out.” 

(Continued on page 527) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Yearbook of Biography 


HE EAGERLY-AWAITED CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK for 1957 has 
just been published. The biographical sketches of 
333 top personalities in dozens of varied fields are 
given. Among them 
Marcel Marceau 
Dean E. Hess 
Elizabeth Arden 
Mike Wallace 
Cardinal Mindszenty 
Althea Gibson 
Justice Wm. J. Brennan 
Dean James A. Pike 
Dr. Thomas A. Dooley 
Chariton Heston 
David Ben-Gurion 
David Dubiasky 
Vincent Sardi, Sr. 
Vincent Sardi, Jr 
Sheldon Glueck 
Charles F. Berlitz 
Peter Hurd 
Hazel Bishop 
Janos Kadar 
Katherine B. Octtinger 
Benjamin F. Fairless 
Rosemary Clooney 
Norman Dello Joio 
Dizzy Gillespie 
Peter |. Steincrohn 
Mario del Monaco 
and over 300 others! 


Forty-two professional fields are covered. Twenty 
personalities come from the art world, 12 from 
aviation, 45 from business, 44 from education, 58 
from foreign government and 47 from U.S. govern- 
ment, 20 from journalism, 28 from literature, 20 
from motion pictures, 15 from radio, 8 from re- 
ligion, 37 from science, and many more from other 
fields of activity and professions 

Each sketch is accompanied by a recent photo- 
portrait of the person written up. Also included 
are 114 obituary sketches. Total number of pages 
in this YEARBOOK is 647 a veritable mine 
of information for libraries, newspapers, magazines, 
and the various professional publications from the 
fields included 

Since its first publication in 1940, CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY has become one of the most popular 
reference books of The H. W. Wilson Company 
One of the reasons for this could very well be the 
fact that these sketches are not only factually cor- 
rect, but are written in a delightfully easy-to-read 
style 

The biographies, you will be interested to know, 
are prepared by research correspondents in London, 
Paris, New York, Chicago, Boston, Denver, and 
other cities. The material is assembled from many 
sources such as newspapers, magazines, books, gov- 
ernment offices, “Who's Who's,” encyclopedias, 
interviews, et: 


MARCH 1958 


One of the principal features of the recently 
completed new S-story addition to the Wil 
son Company plant is an unloading dock 
to accommodate the largest truck trailers 
thus enabling the Company to receive the 
hundreds of tons of paper used each year 
directly from the paper mills, instead of by 
transshipment. Shown above is one of the 
large trailers im process of being "jack- 
knifed’ inio the unloading dock. The lower 
picture shows the rear of the trailer inside 
the paper warehouse and shids of paper 
being unloaded by electric truck. The ware- 
house on the same level and directly 
adjacent to the press room floor 


All of these sketches—-which first appear in 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY's monthly issues—are 
kept objective by including reference sources pre- 
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senting pro and con observations on controversial 
personalities. The results of these endeavors is 
“one place’’ biographical information often unavail- 
able elsewhere. For the YEARBOOK, the sketches 
have been revised to include any major change. 

Among the 333 fascinating life stories you will 
read in the YEARBOOK, you will also end your 
old friends, the two authors you have enjoyed 
reading about in each issue of WLB for the past 
year. Of course, these add up to only 20 out of 
333, so you will find plenty of new personalities, 
not only authors, but artists, businessmen, diplo- 
mats, educators, engineers, financiers, journalists, 
lawyers, doctors, military men, actors, radio and TV 
personalities, musicians, politicians, scientists, and 
people from many other helds! 

The only trouble with CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
YEARBOOKS is that once you start reading them 

it's very difficult to stop! 


Troops of Baboons 


[Caution.]——Visitors should exercise great 
caution near the edge of the Falls, and children 
should be kept under strict control 

Troops of baboons are often met at close 
quarters, These are harmiess if not interfered 
with or threatened. It is inadvisable to feed 
them and they should be left coversty alone. 

Kliephant, if seen, should be carefully avoided 


as they are dangerous, Pedestrians are advised 


to carry walking sticks 

This is a fragment from the YEAR BOOK 
AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN AFRICA: 1958, 
which just reached us from the publishers. We 
were looking through it for interesting highlights 
when we came to page 471 on ‘Southern Rhodesia 

Route X.” This includes all the data on the 
famous Victoria Falls about which we had always 
heard and knew so little. After reading the few 
pages and looking over the map keyed to the text, 
we found ourselves fascinated by the detailed de- 
scription of the Victoria Falls and its environs. 
The short fragment quoted above was one of the 
interesting little notes included in this section. We 
also learned the following 


The Victoria Falle were 
D. Livingstone on 16 Nov 
which suggested that they were known to 
travellers in the 17th century are now known 
to refer to the Kebrebasse Hapids on the Zam- 
bezi above Tete The volume of water is 
greatest in April when the view is liable to be 
obscured by mist and spray, and the level of 
the lower river is some 50 feet higher than in 
November, the driest and hottest month, 

The best time to see them is in the dry 
season from June to October 


The new 1958 YEARBOOK AND GUIDE TO 
SOUTHERN AFRICA is filled with details and 
facts, with maps and distance tables, with vital 
information for students, prospective tourists, com- 
mercial travellers, or anyone interested in South 
Africa. These readers will be accurately briefed on 
the history, government, religion, customs, educa- 
tion, geography, climate, flora and fauna, hunting, 
game preserves, where to stay, what to wear, what 
to say, how much to pay, methods of transporta- 
tion and scores of other important aspects and 
details of this area. There are 48 maps in full 
color, 43 in black and white; a 20” x 20” folding 
(planning) map of South Africa is contained in a 
special pocket inside the front cover. There are 955 
well-documented, accurate, easy-to-read, interesting 
pages 

Areas covered in this GUIDE are: the Union of 
South Africa, Rhodesia and Nyasaland, South West 
Africa, Angola, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and 


discovered by Dr 
1455, and early maps 
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Swaziland. This year's dust jacket carries a beauti- 
ful full-color photo of some African natives stand- 
ing in front of native huts 

An index of geographical names and a subject 
index are also included, as well as much statistical 
information. 

Here is about as complete a guidebook on 
Southern Africa as one could hope for. And ob- 
tainable for only $3. 

Companion to the above, is the YEARBOOK & 
GUIDE TO EAST AFRICA: 1958 which covers 
Kenya Colony, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Nyasaland, 
Mauritius, Madagascar, Seychelles, Belgian Congo, 
Somalia, Ethiopa, Eritrea, Sudan, and a few others 
Here also are an index of geographical names, a 
subject index, tables of distances, historical sections, 
travel sections, 16 pages of full-color maps, 22 
pages of maps in black and white keyed to the text, 
and other vital information. A 141" x 20” map 
of East Africa is folded in a special pocket inside 
the front cover... . 

This GUIDE has 527 pages in all, and also sells 
for $3. Both of these African guidebooks are in- 
valuable reference books for any public, high 
school, college, or university library, of course 


Architect Honored 


Matthew W. Del Gaudio, architect of The 
Wilson Company's new building (see September 
Wilson Library Bulletin, p. 50) has been honored 
by the Cooper Union Alumni Association with 
presentation of its annual Gano Dunn Medal for 
Professional Achievement. The award was made to 
Mr. Del Gaudio-——who has designed many of New 
York's churches, apartment houses, and public 
buildings—at a Founder's Day banquet marking the 
167th birthday of Peter Cooper, founder of Cooper 
Union. 


Visitors 


Recent Wilson Company visitors have included 

Ruth Mason, American Standards Association 
staff for Z39. 

Florence R. Van Hoesen, associate professor of 
library science, Syracuse University, and 12 students 

Lars Tynell, associate librarian, Royal Library, 
Stockholm, 

Andrew D. Osborn, associate librarian 
College Library. 

Harriet Murray and Irene Rightmyer, students at 
Geneseo State Teachers College, Geneseo, N.Y., 
respectively cadeting in the libraries of Garden City 
High School and Stratford Avenue Elementary 
School, both Garden City, Long Island, N.Y 


Harvard 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK. $6 cach; 
foreign, $8. Monthly issues, $4 a year 
(U.S. and Canada); foreign, $6 

YeaRBOoK & Guime TO EAsr AFRICA 
A. Gordon-Brown, F. R. G. S., ed. 1958 
$3. 

YEARBOOK & GUIDE TO SOUTHERN AFRICA 
A. Gordon-Brown, F.R.G. S., ed. 1958 
$3. 
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Staff 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN Editor Marie 
D. Loizeaux recently spoke about The Wilson 


Company and its publications at the Library School 
of Kent, Ohio, State University. 


Essay and General Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and 
General Literature Index, published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company. To be supplemented by neu 
titles each month, 


Brann, C. P. Italy and the English Romantics. 
Cambridge Univ. Press 1957 $6.50 

Burrerrietp, H. Origins of Modern Science 
Rev. ed. Macmillan 1957 $3 

DeConpe, A. ed. Isolation and Security 
Univ. Press 1957 $4.50 

GITTLER, J. B. ed. Review of Sociology 
1957 $10.50 

Hicks, G. ed. Living Novel: a Symposium. Mac- 
millan 1957 $4.50 (To be analyzed by author 
only) 

HunsperGcer, W. S. ed. New Era in the Non- 
Western World, Cornell Univ. Press 1957 $3 

James, H. Literary Reviews and Essays. Ed. by 
Albert Mordell. Twayne 1957 $10 

MAITLAND, F. W. Selected Historical Essays. 
Cambridge Univ. Press 1957 $5 

Pemce, C. 8. 8. Values in a Universe of Chance 
Ed, with an introduction and notes by Philip 
P. Wiener. Stanford Univ. Press 1958 $3.95 

RAveicGn, J. H. Matthew Arnold and American 
Culture. Univ. of Calif. Press 1957 $4.50 
(English Studies, 17) 

Rouen, C. H. ed. Haman Sum 
$3.75 

Seipes, G. V. Seven Lively Arts 
more 1957 $4.95 

Taytor, H. Science in Progress by Vannevar Bush 
rand Others;. 10th ser. Yale Univ. Press 1957 
$6 50 

WiTeHead, A. N. Science and Philosophy, Philo- 
sophical Lib. 1948 

Wyman, W. D. and Krogper, C. B 
tier in Perspective. Univ. ot Wis 


$5.50 
s 8 
FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 521) 
slick Regional Library, formed in 1955 when 
Cooper and Pettis County Libraries joined to form 
a multi-county library system, have been happy and 
productive of fime results, With the Boonville 
Public Library working together with the Cooper 
County and the Boonslick Regional libraries in 
complete harmony for the past several years, it 
became apparent to the Boonville group that we 
had more organizational and operating machinery 
in the county than we needed—two boards and two 
controlling bodies to which we must make reports 
—the city council and the county court. There were 
other duplications that appeared unnecessary, and 
as time passed it became apparent to our Boonville 
group that a merger of town with county offered 
distinct advantages, such as: 1. Boonville citizens 
would be assured of access to all the library re- 
sources of the county at no extra cost to Boonville 
2. Merging of the two groups should encourage 


Duke 


Wiley 


Macmillan 1957 


New ed. Saga- 


eds, Fron- 
Press 1957 
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closer relationships between town and county and 
| possibly prove a decisive factor if the library issue 
were ever submitted to the voters on a county-wide 
basis; 3. By merging the two organizations, Boon 
ville’'s population will be counted toward eligibility 
for additional state aid which is available only to 
county libraries; 4. Merging tends to streamline the 
organizational set-up and to simplify bookkeeping 
| and other operational details. We feel that by 
| merging our municipal library with our county 
library, we have made it possible to increase our 
library service in the entire county and to simplify 
our affiliations with the Boonslick Regional Library. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 524) 

Scott Foresman will send additional copies of 
this brochure (Supervisor's Notebook, A 340) on 
request. Better get one for yourself and for each of 
your teachers. They also offer A Guide to Library 
Books for Middle-Graders (#585), A Guide to 
Library Books for Grades 7 and & (#644), and 
Books We Have Read Chart (#531). The last is 
described as “a spur to independent reading—this 
big chart on which 40 pupils can record books they 
have read in cight broad interest areas.’ Address 
Scott Foresman, 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill 





Two positions, ASSISTANT CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIAN and BOOKMOBILE LI. 
BRARIAN for West Virginia's largest pub 
lic library. Positions open now, Salary 
$4009-$4450. Chief assistants of Department 
L.S. Degree required, Annual salary incre 
ments, social security, retirement, sick leave, 
vacation. Five-day, 40-hour week. Write 
Director, Kanawha County Public Library, 
Charleston, West Virginia 





EXCEPTIONAL professional experience 
offer: full, well-rounded, practical, as asst 
librarian in fine, small public lib. Emphasis 
on cataloging but expected to learn and 
sometimes handle all else. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for beginner with zeal and imagina 
tion, Usual vacation and benefits, Librarian, 


Herkimer Free Library, Herkimer, N.Y 








SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY, located in a 
suburb of Chicago, needs an experienced ad 
ministrative Head Librarian. Library degree 
desired. Salary excellent, sick leave, vaca 
tion, retirement plan. Good opportunity to 
develop professionally. Apply Mrs, Charlotte 
Blue, President Board of Library Directors, 
2215 N. 78th Ave., Elmwood Park 35, ill 





HEAD LIBRARIAN. Friendly Western 
Nebraska community of 17,000. Library school 
| degree and some experience required. Staff of 
6. Book collection, 35,000. Social Security. 3 
weeks vacation. Sick leave. Salary $4800-5100 
Challenging position for right person. Inquire 
| Miss Nell Hartman, President, Board of 
Trustees, North Platte Public Library, Neb 
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UALIFIED LIBRARIAN-ADMINIS- 
RATOR. For new regional library in 
North Alabama (Limestone and Morgan 
Counties). Old South way-of-life and new 
industrial progress combined to create li- 
brary under establishment grant. Challeng- 
ing position, with tuture, to organize library 
program and establish service. Salary open, 
Apply Wheeler Basin Library Board. Mrs. 
W. H. Stewart, Chairman, Box. 571, Decatur, 
Alabama, 





COLLEGE LIBRARY, 2 new positions in 
top medium-size men’s college. (1) Refer- 
ence Librarian: library degree, experience 
preferred, challenging opportunity. (2) As- 
sistant cataloger: library degree, work with 
experienced head, interesting projects. Con- 
genial library and staff, hill-top campus, 
small-city environment, convenient to New 
York and Philadelphia. Write: Librarian 
Harold W. Thompson, Jr., Lafayette College 
Library, Easton, Pa 


POSITION OPEN Assistant in Circula- 
tion and Reference. Library degree required. 
5-day work week; four weeks vacation, pen 
sion. Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin 


HEAD LIBRARIAN. Position available 
January Ist, 1958. Salary up to $5500 de- 
pending upon qualifications and experience. 
Month vacation and usual benefits. Library 
serves 50,000 people. Also extension Librar- 
ian, will pay $4,000 to library school gradu- 
ate tookmobile, three branches, excellent 
experience for the right person. Situ- 
ated in beautiful Hocking Valley, South- 
eastern Ohio. Write: President, Library 
Board, Athens County Library; Nelsonville, 
Ohw 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC Elementary and 
secondary school librarians, beginning Sept. 
1, 1958. Develop your professional career in 
the heart of the east, chemical center of the 
world, pop.. 112,000. Community has the 
heart of a small town, the muscles and vital 
ity of a metropolis, abounds in civic, recrea- 
tional and cultural opportunities. Near large 
universities, Phila., N.Y., Washington and 
seashore resorts. School system ranks high 
country wide 


Min. requirements: Bachelor's degree with 
3) hours m library science; credits in elem. 
education desirable. Present salary 
scale: Bachelor's degree $4100-$6400; Mas- 
ter's $4500-$7000. Salary increment credit 
given for experience, Master's plus one, ete 
Recent graduates and those with experience 
apply now to Miss Virginia Brown, Dir. of 
Personnel, Bd. of Public Ed., 511 W. 8th St., 
Wilmington, Del 


JUNIOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in 
pleasant suburb 35 min. from New York 
City. Salary $4350-4850 plus merit. 5 day, 
Shr. week, social security and other bene- 
fits. 5th yr. L.S, degree required. Excellent 
opportunity for varied experience. Public 
Library, White Plains, New York 








basi 





or sec 
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